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FRIDAY, JUNE 12, 1953 


UnITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForEsTRY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 324, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator George D. Aiken (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present : Senators Aiken, Thye, Hickenlooper, Williams, Schoeppel, 
Welker, Hoey, Holland, Anderson, and Eastland. 

Also present : Senator Dworshak. 

The CnarrmMan. The committee will come to order. The hearing 
this morning is on S. 2112. a bill to provide for the transfer of price- 
support wheat to Pakistan. 

(The bill and the President’s message to the Congress are as fol- 
lows:) 

{S. 2112, 83d Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To provide for the transfer of price-support wheat to Pakistan 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the Commodity Credit Corporation is authorized and directed to 
make available to the President out of wheat stocks acquired through price- 
support operations not to exceed one million long tons of wheat, during the 
period ending June 30, 1954, for transfer to the Government of Pakistan upon 
such terms and conditions as the President determines appropriate, of which 
seven hundred thousand tons may be made available in order to alleviate starva- 
tion and mass suffering threatened by famine conditions in Pakistan and not to 
exceed three hundred thousand tons to provide such reserve supply as he may 
determine to be a necessary supplement to such emergency assistance. Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall deliver the wheat on board vessels in United 
States ports as directed by the President. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of making payments to the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration for commodities disposed of hereunder, there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sums as are equal to the Corporation’s investment in such commodities, in- 
cluding handling costs, plus the costs incurred in making deliveries hereunder. 
Any funds or other assets available to the Commodity Credit Corporation may be 
used, in advance of such appropriation or payments, for carrying out the purposes 
of this Act. 

Sec. 3. No assistance under authority of this Act shall be made available until 
an agreement is entered into between Pakistan and the United States containing 
the following undertakings, and any others the President may determine to be 
desirable to carry out the purposes of this Act, on the part of Pakistan: 

(a) To distribute the supplies made available under this Act, as well as similar i 
supplies obtained locally or imported from outside sources by the Government 
of Pakistan, among the people of Pakistan without discrimination. 

(b) To give full and continuous publicity in Pakistan to the assistance fur- 
nished by the United States. 

(c) To permit persons designated by the Government of the United States to 
observe without restriction the distribution in Pakistan of supplies made avail- 
able under authority of this Act. 
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(ad) To deposit in a special account amounts of the currency of Pakistan 
equivalent to the amounts of such currency accruing to the Government of Pakis- 
tan from the import and sale of commodities furnished as a grant hereunder, 
this account to be utilized as may be agreed upon by the United States and the 
Government of Pakistan for the benefit of the people of Pakistan in programs to 
increase food production and in other projects and programs in the mutual 
interest of the United States and Pakistan. 

(e) To allocate to the use of the Government of the United States 5 per centum 
of the local currency account established in subsection (d) for use, in accordance 
with applicable United States laws, for local currency requirements of the United 
States, including administrative and operating expenses in Pakistan in connec- 
tion with assistance supplied by the United States. 

(f) To pursue all appropriate measures to reduce its relief needs and to in- 
crease production and supply and improve distribution of foodstuffs within 
Pakistan so as to lessen the danger of similar emergencies in the future. 

Sec. 4. All or any part of the assistance provided hereunder shall be terminated 
by the President whenever he, or Congress by concurrent resolution, determines 
that because of changed conditions continuation of assistance is unnecessary or 
undesirable. Termination of assistance to Pakistan under this section may in- 
clude the termination of deliveries of all supplies scheduled under this Act and 
not yet delivered 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained in this Act shall affect the applicability of section 
1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953 or other provisions of law to 
the local currency allocated to the use of the United States in accordance with the 
agreement provided for in section 3. 


[H. Doe. No. 171, 83d Cong., 1st sess. ] 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TRANSMITTING RECOM MENDA- 
TION FOR GRANT OF WHEAT TO PAKISTAN 


THE WHITE Howse, June 10, 1958. 
To the Congress of the United States: 


The people of Pakistan are faced with famine, and they have asked our help 
in meeting disaster. 

We are fortunate to be in a position to offer help at this time, for we have an 
abundance of wheat. I strongly believe that we should do so. Accordingly, I 
urge the Congress to make possible the shipment to Pakistan of up to 1 million 
long tons of United States wheat. 

The specter of famine confronts the people of Pakistan at a crucial time in 
their growth as a young, free nation. Unchecked, it could undermine the very 
democratic principles and institutions to which Pakistan is dedicated. 

The crisis is largely a result of a calamity of nature. Pakistan was self- 
sufficient in food until severe drought, in 2 successive years, struck the wheat- 
producing area of west Pakistan 

The wheat consumption of the people of west Pakistan averages less than 12 
ounces per day in a diet consisting very largely of this grain, Today, Govern- 
ment wheat reserves have fallen to the vanishing point. 

The immediate need of Pakistan is to obtain abroad up to 1.5 million long 
tons of wheat both for consumption and for a small working reserve during the 
next 11 months. Of this total the Government of Pakistan expects to be able 
to obtain about 400,000 tons of wheat with its own and other aid resources. 
Canada and Australia have both made generous grants for wheat to Pakistan, 
There is no important source in the free world other than the United States able 
to furnish additional help. 

Pakistan has, therefore, appealed to the United States for 1 million tons of 
wheat Its approach has been one of dignity—as one sovereign democracy to 
another—stating a real and urgent need. Between the people of Pakistan and 
the people of the United States, there exists a strong bond of friendship. I[ am 
sure that the people of the United States desire their Government to respond 
rapidly and effectively to Pakistan’s request. 

Pakistan has endeavored to keep its request for United States aid to a mini 
mum. The Secretary of State and the Director for Mutual Security sent a 
special mission, headed by Dr. Harry Reed, dean of the College of Agriculture of 
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Purdue University, to study at first hand the food situation in Pakistan. Mr. 
Dulles and Governor Stassen have also visited Pakistan within the last 2 weeks. 
With the help of their observations, careful consideration has been given the Reed 
mission’s recommendations, 

One critical fact is that the Government of Pakistan is suffering grave financial 
difficulties. It has already taken rigorous steps to remedy both the food 
outlook and its general economic disabilities, and these efforts give some hope 
for future self-sufficiency. Lut Pakistan’s gold and foreign exchange holdings 
are barely enough to meet its legal requirements for currency backing and 
essential working capital. Moreover, Pakistan has little prospect of an export- 
able wheat surplus which would permit repayment of a loan in kind. Its export 
earnings and all its prospective financial resources are needed to meet the 
demand of economic development essential to prevent future food and financial 
crises. A dollar loan would make it impossible for Pakistan to obtain further 
necessary development loans from international lending institutions. 

These considerations make certain conclusions evident Pakistan needs a 
grant of up to 700,000 tons of United States wheat for relief purposes according 
to the best available estimates. The urgency of the need is underscored by the 
Reed mission’s recommendation for delivery of 100,000 tons of United States 
aid wheat in Karachi by August 15 of this year. 

This grant would serve a double purpose. It would meet Pakistan’s immediate 
and pressing need for food and at the same time provide local currency for 
economic development programs. The rupee receipts from the sale of wheat 
would be placed in a counterpart fund under joint Pakistan-United States 
administration. This fund will be used for development purposes with emphasis 
placed on increased food production in Pakistan to lessen the danger of future 
shortages. 

In addition to the 700,000 tons, Pakistan may also need up to 300,000 tons as 
a neecssary working reserve of wheat. The exact amount needed for this 
purpose can only be determined later; and only then can we determine whether 
the remainder of our aid should be supplied as a grant or a loan. 

Fortunately, we do have the capacity to help at the present time. Our large 
wheat reserves have created a grave storage problem, demanding unusual and 
sometimes costly storage Measures. 

I propose, therefore, that the Congress authorize me to make available to 
Pakistan up to 1 million tons of wheat out of stocks held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. This wheat already is owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, having been obtained under the price support program. To make 
it available to Pakistan will create no additional Government expenditure at this 
time other than the cost of transportation. In order that the operations of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation will not be impaired, I am recommending 
that the legislation include authority for the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
recover its costs, including interest, through an appropriation when the costs 
of the programs have been ascertained. 

The United States Government proposes to designate, with the concurrence 
of the Government of Pakistan, a group to observe the receipt and distribution 
of wheat in Pakistan. The group’s reports will be available to the Congress. 

To provide sufficient United States aid in time, it is imperative that the grain 
begin to move from United States ports by the end of this month. 

I strongly urge that the Congress make such prompt action possible. 

DwicHtT D. EISENHOWER. 





The Cuarrman. We seem to have a situation whereby we can use 
some of our surplus wheat in the United States to assist a friendly 
nation which, unfortunately, finds itself in the position of being short 
of food at this time. S. 2112 purports to provide the method for 
doing this. We are very happy to have with us this morning as the 
first. witness Mr. John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State. 


Mr. Dulles? 
STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE 
Secretary Duties. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to have this 


opportunity to appear before you and your committee with a view to 
supporting the recommendation of the President of the United States 
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transmitted on June 10, urging that there be an immediate grant of 
700,000 tons of wheat to Pakistan from the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration stocks, with the possibility of adding 300,000 more tons if it 
seems necessary. 

This we consider to be an extremely urgent matter and I appreciate 
the promptness with which this committee is considering it and giving 
us the opportunity to speak in support of the President’s recommenda- 
tion. I will talk primarily about the political aspects of the matter. 
I will be followed, if you approve, by Mr. Stassen, who will discuss 
the economic aspects of the matter; then the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Morse, will explain the bill in connection with our 
own domestic wheat situation; and Dr. Reed and Mr. Volk, who 
have recently been in Pakistan to survey the situation, will be avail- 
able to make a report upon the results of their survey. 

1, myself, with Mr. Stassen, have just come back from a trip which 
included a 3-day stay at Karachi, Pakistan. I can, therefore, speak 
with some firsthand knowledge and a very intimate impression of the 
needs of the situation. 

Let me first say that we have some very good friends in the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan. The Governor General, Ghulam Mohammed, 
whose personal guests we were when we were in Karachi, is a very 
great friend of the United States, and in our talks together, in the 
intimacy of living under the same roof, we were able, I think, to 
develop an even closer relationship between Pakistan and the United 
states, 

The Prime Minister, Mohammed Ali, who has just come into office 
there, is known to many of us as the former Ambassador of Pakistan 
to the United States. He is an extremely able man and understands 
our way of life and appreciates the correspondence there is between 
our views about the nature of man and the nature of free government 
and the same views that are held in Pakistan itself. 

The Foreign Minister is Sir Zafrulla Khan, also, I think, known 
to many of us—known to me for a long time. He has been the repre- 
sentative of Pakistan in the United Nations for a good many years. 
He appeared at the Japanese Conference, where he played an ex- 
tremely important role—a role, may I say, in support of the position 
that the United States was taking. 

This is a new Government of Pakistan—an extremely friendly 
Government—and it has the misfortune of coming into power at a time 
when their nation has been struck a crippling blow through the recur- 
rence for a second year of drought conditions in Pakistan. That has 
resulted in a very grave situation and a very urgent situation, lest 
there be widespread starvation, and a very large disturbance of civil 
order in Pakistan which might result from that situation. 

Pakistan is a country which is very friendly to the United States, 
and we are very friendly to Pakistan. The reason is that we take 
a common view about very many basic questions, notably the atti- 
tude of Soviet communism. Pakistan, as you all know, is a leading 
Moslem country. Its people are strong in their faith. It is a faith 
which puts great emphasis upon the dignity and work of human 
individuals. It is a faith which is absolutely opposed, just as our 
faith is, to the view of Soviet communism which treats man as a 
mechanical thing to be dealt with on a purely materialistic basis. 
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Not only do the people of Pakistan have a strong, vibrant faith but 
they have the spirit and physical will to back up that faith. The 
people of Pakistan have always had a splendid military tradition. 
At the time when the present India and Pakistan were one—one of 
the British colonies—a very large part, as you know, of the then Indian 
Army was drawn from what is now the people of Pakistan. 

I was tremendously impressed by the martial spirit of the people. 
I was met by an honor guard at Karachi when I arrived there, which 
I think was the finest honor guard that I have ever seen. It was 
really just amazing. I saw their mounted troops. You cannot be 
qualified for that company unless you are at least 6 feet 2 inches tall. 

They are an amazingly fine body of people. As I say, they have 
always demonstrated a willingness and capacity to fight for these 
things that they believe in and they believe in much the same type 
of thing that we believe in. Because of that community, we stood 
together nationally on almost all major issues. In general we are 
on the same side when it comes to the United Nations. I referred to 
the fact of Zafrulla Kahn having been to the United Nations Peace 
Conference. That was at a time when we needed support. We were 
not sure where we would get it from. We got it from the leadership 
which Pakistan gave and that leadership which brought into that 
conference, in support of our position, a very substantial number of 
Asian states. 

So that we were assured that that conference would reflect not just 
a western attitude but a world attitude toward Japan. In view of 
the opposition which Soviet communism put on that peace treaty, 
their effort to portray it essentially as a western dictated peace, dic- 
tated to an Asian power without Asian suport, it was extremely im- 
portant that we should have received at that juncture the Asian 
support which came to us under the leadership primarily of Pakistan. 

The strategic position of Pakistan is well known, as you can see 
from the map here. It guards the Khyber Pass which is one of the 
great gateways from the north to the subcontinent. I remember back 
in the early days of the First World War, when I first came down 
here, I was then a captain in the Intelligence. We had only two 
people when I joined the Intelligence Service—a major and a captain. 
The man who was then captain, the first thing he taught me was that 
whoever holds the Khyber Pass has the key to the world. 

That may be a somewhat Napoleonic or global view, but certainly 
the Khyber Pass is one of the important spots in the world and now 
we can be glad that it is in the firm control of a nation as strong 
and friendly to us as Pakistan is. It flanks Iran, as you see, which 
is presently in the state of political uncertainty. But we do have 
Turkey at one end and Pakistan at the other, two very strong points 
of opposition to communism, and it is important to preserve those two 
areas of strength. I can think of no particular spot in the world 
situation where it is more to our advantage to try to be helpful at 
this particular moment than in Pakistan. 

The President has recommended that our help take the form of a 
grant, at least as to 700,000 tons, rather than a loan. There are oth- 
ers who can explain in more technical detail than I can the details for 
a grant rather than a loan. I would say this to you: The financial 
position of Pakistan is such that a loan, if it was expressed in terms 

34870—53-——2 
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of dollars, would probably not be repayable for a very, very long 
time, if at all. 

It would constitute a liability which would be disturbing to the 
Government of Pakistan and which ultimately might be disturbing 
of our own relations. If it was repayable in kind, that again would 
raise a very serious question. We hope that this drought will not 
recur. Asa matter of fact, as far as the historical records go, I am 
told, there has never been a persistence of drought for 3 successive 
years. We have had it now for 2 years in Pakistan. 

So there is good reason to believe that Pakistan will be able in an- 
other year to get on its own feet. It does seem unlikely that it will 
be able for a long time to create a surplus, an exportable surplus of 
wheat, and the problem of our handling such a surplus and using it 
pe thaps as an import to the United States is perhaps full of great 
complications which your committee is more familiar with than I am. 

A further point to be borne in mind is that on the basis proposed 
we would have control with Pakistan, joint control over the use of 
the rupee ec ounterpart funds, and would have a voice in the eo me 
of * those funds, and assurance that it would be spent in ways that would 
make it less likely that the present crisis would recur and that we 
might be called upon again to make grants of this kind to Pakistan. 

If we do it on a loan basis, then Pakistan would be entitled to use 
the proceeds as it judged to be most likely to enable it to repay the 
loan. 

I understand—and that again is a matter that you know far better 
than I—that we have a very large and growing surplus of wheat in 
this country, and we are faced with a prospect of having even to cut 
down the production of wheat. The Government has already, I be- 
lieve, bought and paid for, through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, the wheat that would be involved in this transaction. 

It involves no present additional financial burden upon the United 
States other than what may be involved in the costs of shipment. It 
would seem as though all the factors that we can think of combine 
to make this a most desirable transaction. On the one hand the need, 
which is acute and demonstrable, on the other hand the fact that this 
need is the need of an extremely friendly country, whose friendship 
is not only of sentimental value to us, but of very practical value to 
us, and the fact that we fortunately at this juncture, when the need 
there is so great and so acute, have an abundance of our own, out of 
which to meet this need. 

Therefore, as I say it seems to me that all of the elements combined 
call for prompt action in response to the President’s communication 
which your committee is considering and the bill which has been 
introduced in response to that. 

I would like, in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, to emphasize what seems 
to me to be the need of great speed in this matter. Pakistan is in a 
condition of tremendous fear of what may happen. Starvation on 
a very large scale is just around the corner. There is a mounting 
sense of almost panic in the country, which is kept under control 
largely through the prospect of hopes of aid from the United States, 
but the need is so great and so urgent that some assurance of quick 
action is extremely desirable, and there should, in fact, be a move- 
ment of grain to Pakistan within an early date. 
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The estimates which I have, indicated the desirability of at least 
a hundred thousand tons getting there by the 15th of August. I be- 
lieve that as our aid becomes assured, that that will tend to ease the 
situation and perhaps tend to bring some grain, which is in hiding, 
out into the open. Always it is a case that when there is a very acute 
shortage of anything, there tends to be a small amount at least of 
hoarding. 

The situation will be eased once it is known definitely that we are 
going to act. They say that in calculating the amounts which are 
recommended here, allowance has been made for the fact that if it is 
known that help is coming, that that will probably bring a certain 
amount of erain out of hoarding and into use. 


On the other hand, it would work in reverse if there is not a great 
assurance of help from the United States, and then the grain will tend 
to disappear even more rapidly from the norm: ai markets. Therefore 


it is a situation where the old proverb applies that “Who gives 
quickly, gives twice.’ 

The last thing that was said to me as I left Pakistan. by the Prime 
Minister, was, he said to me as we went to the airport, “We must have 
your help in this situation.” The consequences of not giving help 
would be very bad in Pakistan. I believe they would be very bad for 
us and would have a serious effect upon our total global foreign 
polic, Ve 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, without any reservation I urge upon this 
committee that they should act promptly and favorably upon the 
President’s recommendation. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I have a couple of questions I would like to ask, and there may 
be other questions from other members of the committee, too. First, 
is it correct to infer from your testimony that vou believe that the 
cift of the wheat itself would have a greater sentimental value and 
a greater value toward solidifying the international friendships than 
a loan of the money would have? 

Secretary Duties. A much greater value, Mr. Chairman. A loan 
of money for a purpose of this sort, which did not create in itself 
any capital investments which increased the possibility of repay- 
ment, is not likely to be repaid, and a loan which exists on paper and 
which we may feel under obligation to try to collect and which they 
may feel under obligation to try to pay but where the economic situa 
tion does not permit of it, is apt to create disturbances between friends. 

I believe that wherever possible the United States should make aid 
available in the form of loans that are repayable. When I say “wher- 
ever possible,” I include as making it possible a reasonable prospect 
that the debtor can repay, and repay without such a strain upon its 
own economy that the result is to destroy both the friendships which 
we want to create and the economic strength that we want to create. 

I do not see, in the case of Pakistan, the possibility of making a loan 
which would be repayable without having those risks that I referred 
to. 

The CuatrMan. ? had particularly in mind the effect on the Pakis 
fanian people and perhaps the people of other nations, too. Would 
they understand and apprec iate a grant of the wheat better than they 
would a loan of money? 

Secretary Duties. Yes; very much so. Very much more. 
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The Cuarrman. The second question that I have is this: Are other 
surplus-producing countries contributing in any way to the relief of 
the Pakistan situation ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes; they are. There is a measure of relief al- 
re ady assured from Canada and from Australia, and I understand that 
the Canadian Government at least has pending measures which would 
increase the aid which come from Canada. 

The Cuarrman. A third question I have is this: Will this action of 
granting this amount of wheat to Pakistan be regarded as a precedent 
either by your Department or by other governments? Will this action 
result in other countries possibly holding back and saying to us, “We 
expect you to give us the same liberal treatment that you have given 
Pakistan”? In other words, will it slow up world trade? 

Secretary Duties. I don’t believe so. Most governments are very 
self-respecting. No government likes to be in the position of asking 
for charity. The Government of Pakistan has, to be sure, in this case 
asked us for a grant of wheat, and it has done so in an extremely dig- 
unified way only under circumstances which we all recognize. 

They have created there a situation of real emergency. Now it is 
quite true that the American people throughout their history have 
ulways responded pretty generously to genuine emergencies which 
come about not through any failure of the people themselves to conduct 
their affairs in an orderly way, and a failure on their part to work 
hard, but due to what are sometimes—I never understood why—called 
acts of God, which is a legal phrase, an argument which I never quite 
understood except that it refers to the fact that they are consequent 
not upon any reasonable human failures. 

Great earthquakes, great floods, droughts: Those are the things 
which the American people have historically been responsive to. I do 
not think that that is a mood which we would want to reject, but I do 
not think that the emergency conditions which call for the exercise of 
our charitable instincts in these cases are apt to be recurrent or that 
the fact that we do respond is not something which is apt to be taken 
advantage of by other countries. I believe that our own methods of 
investigation are such that we set up pretty good defenses against 
actions of this sort being capitalized upon by people who do not have 
adequate justification for it. 

In this particular case we did not respond merely to information 
that was relayed to us by cable about conditions there. Mr. Stassen 
und I sent this mission out there to study it. They will tell you what 
they did. I understand they went around the country, examined the 
-ituation on the spot, studied the causes of it, and found out the causes 
of it were not human failures but were events that were beyond control. 
I would say that the precautions which we took are, in my opinion, 
such that it would make it apparent that no other country could lie 
down on the job and then expect to get the same kind of help. 

The Cuarrman. Then Pakistan actually has to have this wheat and 
it is not requesting a grant solely for the purpose of getting a lower 
price on something which it would ordinarily buy anyway ? 

Secretary Duties. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions? Senator Thye. 

Senator Ture. I have one question. How would this food be dis- 
tributed amongst the people? Would it go to the Government of 
Pakistan and then we not have any knowledge of whether the people 
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knew whether it was coming from the United States or coming from 
their government ¢ 

Secretary Duties. The agreement under which we would give it 
would specifically provide that full information and public informa- 
tion should be given of the fact that it does come from the United 
States grant aid. 

Senator Ture. And it would go as a direct aid to the people so that 
the Government would not charge the people for the food that they 
received, and then thereby place the people in debt to the Government 
to repay that food ¢ 

Secretary Duties. The wheat would be sold through rationing cen- 
ters that the Government would set up, and the rupee proceeds would 
go into a counterpart fund which could only be used with the concur 
rence of the United States. So we would be in a position to assure 
ourselves that these counterpart funds which the Government realized 
from the sale of this wheat at these centers would be used in ways 
which in our opinion would tend to prevent a recurrence of this dis- 
aster again insofar as it is possible by human measures to take pre- 
cautions, possibly through better irrigation systems or fertilizing. 

Our experts can explain that to you. But the Government would 
be bound to us as to the use which it puts the rupees to that it gets 
from selling the wheat. The people of Pakistan have the rupees to 
buy wheat with, if there is wheat which can be bought for rupees. The 
trouble is that there is no wheat that can be bought for rupees in 
Pakistan today. 

Senator Ture. The price of this food then would be on the basis 
of their currency ? 

Secretary Duttes. That is right. 

Senator Ture. And on the basis of what their wheat would be 
valued at in their currency ¢ 

Secretary Duties. That is correct. 

Senator Tnyr. That is all that I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmeman. Are there further questions? Senator Schoeppel. 

Senator ScHorrren. The Secretary covered this point. This will 
be a grant on the part of our Government to the Government of Pakis- 
tan, of wheat, and the Government of Pakistan then will charge its 
people under whatever conditions they set out, for each bushel of this 
wheat, or as it is rationed out, is that right, Mr. Secret: ry ¢ 

Secretary Duties. That is right. 

Senator Scnorrret. Do we in any way establish or set the price that 
the Government of Pakistan will have to charge its citizens? 

Mr. Kennepy (Donald P. Kennedy, Director, Office of South Asian 
Affairs). They have a ration distribution price now which they would 
use, but there certainly would be consultation between ourselves and 
the Government of | -akistan on any appropriate modification of that 
price. 

Senator ScHorrre.. The reason I ask that question is this: We are 
making a grant to this nation and rightfully so because it is an emer 
gency situation. As the chairman of our committee brought out, I 
do not think that we want to establish this as a precedent, but only 
on an emergency basis. If the proper officials of our Government, 
as they deal with the Pakistan Geena officials, had nothing to say 
about what price the Pakistanis would charge for this wheat—let us 


assume they would charge a pretty good, stiff price for it—then the 
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goodwill on the part of the people of Pakistan might not be exactly 
what we would like it to be. 

In other words, we are granting this wheat to them, they are charg- 
ing their people for it. I am wondering if the people over there 
would honestly and truly know under what conditions we give them 
that wheat, to alleviate suffering and all this and that, and that they 
should not be overcharged for it. That is just a blunt question that 
I would like to have answered. 

Secretary Dutves. I do not know whether it is contemplated to 
put in the agreement any control on our part over the price in rupees 
at which it is sold. I would think that there could very usefully be 
an understanding between our Governments in that respect, if it is 
not already contemplated. May I ask, is that contemplated at the 
present time ¢ 

Mr, KteNnNepy. It is not contemplated that the formal agreement 
would have anything in it apout the price which the Pakistan Govern- 
ment would charge its people for the wheat. There certainly would 
be consultation on that and they would, in the agreement, agree to 
full publicity about the source of the wheat, and the terms on which 
they get it. 

Secretary Dutxes. I have already pointed that out, that there would 
be, under the agreement, publicity. I wonder whether it would not 
be wise also to take steps to assure against the possibility; I think it 
is only a theoretical possibility, I may say, because our whole knowl- 
edge of the government and the character of the people and their own 
political purposes and their own friendship to the United States I 
think all give a practical assurance against the risk that you speak of. 
Still I see no reason why we should not try to cover it a little more 
tightly than is contemplated at the present time. 

Senator Scuorerret. The reason I ask that, Mr. Secretary, and I 
hope I am not presumptous, is this: we have received, as a result of 
our other programs in European areas very definite criticism from a 
lot of people in those ve on the question of what they were 
charged. Certainly, if a fair appraisal were made, in a number of 
instances we have not se the goodwill that the American people 
felt honestly they were trying to engender over there when they made 
those grants available. Iam sure the situation should not be repeated, 
hence my question on that. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kennedy, may we have your full name and 
official position for the record ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. Donald P. Kennedy, Director, Office of South Asian 
Affairs. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you. 

Am I correct, Mr. Secretary, in assuming that the President intends 
to use the facilities of the Mutual Security Administration in han- 
dling this transaction ¢ 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Governor Stassen, Director of the Mutual Security 
Administration, is the next witness to appear and it is possible that 
some of the quest ions which might otherwise he directe “1 to the See re- 
tary of State could well be reserved for Mr. Stassen. 

Secretary Duties. On this particular point, though, that involves 
political aspects as well as purely economic aspects. I would see no 
objection. Do you see any objection ¢ 
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Mr. Kennepy. No, sir. 

Secretary Duties. I see no reason at all why that point, Senator, 
should not be covered. 

Senator ScuorrreL. Thank you, Senator. 

The CuatrmmMan. Senator Anderson / 

Senator ANDERSON. Do you see any reason for not giving the wheat 
to them directly instead of allowing them to charge for it? The 


reason I ask that. Mr. Secret: ary, as you know there was a great deal 


We 


of inform: oe of misuse of American goods that were supplie d free. 
Of the first 200.000 tons of wheat sent to ¢ hing by UNRRA to | help 
Chiang Kai shek, less than 20,000 tons got to the famine area. When 
former President Hoover made his trip around the world he found 
that the rest of it was in lockers being handled b V the Soong family. 
Hlow do we know that this will not be handled in a similar fashion 
for political purposes? Why should it not be given directly to the 
people if this Government gives it ee to Pakistan? Why must 
we bolster the finances of that country by allo wing it to charge what 
it wishes to the people ? 

Secretary Duties. It would be quite a demoralizing thing for the 
economy of the country if we tried to set up just relief centers through- 
out the country to give away millions of tons of wheat to Pakistan. 
1 believe that—— 

Senator Anperson. Are you familiar with their distribution 
systems ¢ 

Secretary Duties. Am I familiar with it? 

Senator ANperson. Yes. They can divide it down to a cupful, 
without a bit of difficulty, by villages. They have a better distribution 
system on grains than any charit: able organization in this ¢ ountry has. 
What is the danger in giving it to them? I think the experience 
shows that wheat shipped to India and to Pakistan was extremely 
well handled by those governments when it was given on a free basis. 
I just do not understand the payment. I do know that when wheat 
was sent to France it never resulted in good will to this country until 
some American flags were put on the front end of the trucks and it 
was understood that the American Government was giving this to 
the people of France. When they had to pay for it at high prices 
they could not understand it. It is hard to explain to a person in a 
country why, when a gift is made to the government, the government 
then can gouge the people. What is the real reason for trying to let 
the government collect when we are going to give it ? 

Secretary Duties. The reason, as I understand it, is this: There 
is no reason from a purely domestic standpoint to provide a charitable 
operation of this magnitude. As I say, the people have got the rupees 
to pay for their own food. 

Senator Anperson. Then why not sell them the wheat ? 

Secretary Duties. The wheat will be sold to them for rupees, which 
they have. 

Senator Anprrson. Then really we do not need to give them wheat 
at all. Why not give a Federal grant of money to the Government, if 
that is what we are trying todo? Why confuse it with wheat? 

Secretary Dutxes. Because what they want is wheat and what we 
have is a surplus of wheat. If you would rather make a gift of $100 
million instead of a million bushels of wheat, and then they would 
use the $100 million to buy wheat with—— 
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Senator Wetker. Where would they buy it? 

Secretary Duties. They would buy it from us. We would end up 
just ee we are now proposing to go. This is not a situation where 
you need to pauperize the people of Pakistan. They are perfectly 
capable and able to pay in rupees but there is no wheat available to 
be purchased in rupees. There is no reason why this has to be made a 
pauperizing operation as far as Pakistan is concerned. They are per 
fectly willing and able to pay rupees for wheat if there is some wheat 
in the we that can be bought for rupees, This would go on the 
markets and be clispose d of just as would be the case if the *y had a nor 
mi . wheat ¢ rop. 

ator AnpERSON. Will we get the rupees that they will pay? 
anhalene Duties. I have explained that. Yes, those rupees will 
go into a blocked account over which we have control. 

Senator Anperson. I am not worrying about control. Will we get 
the rupees? Task that because Senator Mundt and I have been inter 
ested recently in a bill which would oes for this kind of exchange 
wh they are not able ha in doll: The State Department has 
sence opposed that. The State Devibstees nt has steadily opposed 
the sale of opr agp from a country that cannot pay in dollars if 
they want to pay in rupees or anything else. This seems to be an 
excellent i semteasie to find out why it is desirable for us to take 
rupees from the people. They have the rupees and we have the wheat. 
What is the matter with an ordinary sale of it? 

Secretary Duties. That we should sell the wheat to the Government 
for rupees? Then we would own the rupees. 

Senator AnpEerson. Why not ¢ 

Secretary Duties. Then the question comes up, What do you do 
with the rupees ? 

Senator Anperson. Take them to some other country that has some 
_— else that they want. 

eretary Dutizs. If you take rupees that we have the right to sell 
ee fasten, exchange, that is the equivalent of selling it for dollars, 
which they do not have. They do not have foreign exchange. 

The Cuarrman,. Mr. Secretary, how much does the United States 
expect to spend in Pakistan on point 4, Mutual Security Programs, 
and is it not contemplated that these rupees received for the sale of 
wheat shall be used for paying the cost of the point 4 and the Mutual 
oe Programs to that counry ? 

cretary Duties. To some extent, I believe. I would rather have 
you put that question to Mr. Stassen, who is more familiar with that 
MSA Program, of course, than I am. 

The Cratrman. Is it not also contemplated by section 4 of this bill 
that the President may terminate this program at any time that he 
feels that it is being misused, even to the extent of stopping or divert 
ing ships that are already on the way with the wheat ? 

Secretary Duties. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary, there is just one 
thought that occurs to me and that is that there will be some people 
who cannot and do not have the rupees to buy this wheat. They are 
the people who are going to be in dire need. How would you propose 
to reach that person that is in dire need and is a pauper and cannot 
find the rupees to purchase this wheat with? Our goodwill would not 
reach him under the present proposed plan, as I see it. You would 
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have to have provision of a grant in there to take care of that person 
who could not and had no means of making the purchase. 

Secretary Duties. There is in the Government plan a provision for 
giving away certain amounts of this wheat where the people are not 
able to pay for it. But, as I say, the primary emergency is due not 
to the lack of ability on the part ‘of the people to buy wheat with their 
own local money but due to the fact that due to the drought there is no 
wheat there to buy. 

Senator Tiryr. Two years of drought on a man with limited capital 
would find that man destitute, and unless you were able to give him 
a direct grant, the generosity of this Nation would not ever penetrate 
to his home. I would rather give directly to that person if I knew 
that person got it, than I would to make it available to the Government. 

Secretary Duties. The Government machinery which this would 
fit into does contemplate the giving of wheat to the persons who are 
so poor that they cannot afford to buy. 

Senator Tryr. That is my keenest interest in this entire proposal, 
to reach the individual and the families which are destitute. Other- 
wise, no matter how much we made available to the Government, they 
would never feel the generosity of the Americans. 

Senator Anperson. May I return to this question ‘ 

The CratrMan. Senator Anderson. 

Senator ANpERSON. You said that the reason that you had to do this 
was because they had rupees but did not have dollars. Are there 
not other countries around the world who are in need of wheat and 
who have local currencies but do not have dollars? If so, do we con- 
template the same sort of program for those countries ¢ 

Secretary Duties. No, I do not think there is any situation else- 
where in the world that is comparable at all to this one. 

Senator ANpERSON. No other countries that are short of wheat. 

Secretary Duties. There are countries that are short of wheat but 
they are not short of wheat because of a natural disaster of this mag 
nitude. There was a bad situation, as you know in India which was 
met in part by our relief, and that has been taken care of. There is 
no recurrence of that in India at the present time. I do not know 
of any other area of the world where comparable conditions exist. 

Senator Anperson. I just do not understand why we give the wheat 
to the Government in order that that Government can sell it to its 
people and we get nothing for it. We incur the ill-will of the people 
because they want to know why we do not give them the wheat. Sen- 
ator Thye has pointed out, many of them may not have the rupees. 

Secretary Dutres. If they do not have the rupees they will get it 
for nothing. 

Senutor ANpERSON. Have we machinery that takes care of that? 

Secretary Duties. We have a consultative voice in the machinery 
which the Pakistan Government has in this respect. 

Senator Anperson. Have we any way of applying a means test 
to the people who are about to get the wheat / 

Secretary Duties. No; we could hardly assume that ourselves. You 
have to leave that to the Government. We cannot set up an organi- 
zation in a country of 85 million people between now and next August 
which is going to enable us to go into every little village and decide 
who is the fellow who is entitled to wheat on a gift basis and who is 
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entitled to pay for it. That would be utterly impossible as you 
realize. 

Senator Anperson. Yes. That is why I ask why you start off on a 
basis of a vift to the Government and let the Government decide who 
will get it free and who it will charge. Why is the wheat which is 
being given to this Government not oiven directly to the hungry of 
the country ¢ 

Secretary Duttes. You mean bypassing the Government ! 

Senator Anperson. No. Give it to the Government for distribu- 
tion without payment. We are not going to get any of these rupees 
anvhow. 

The Cuamman. That is provided for in the bill, is it not, Mr. Sec- 
retary? That is possible under the bill, as written / 

Secretary Duties. Yes. ‘The rupees go into a blocked account over 
which we have joint control of its use. Why should you compel the 
Government to pauperize its people, if people are willing and able 
and have the money to pay for the wheat? Why should you force 
the Government to make a gift to them? If people do not have the 
money they will get it for nothing. But people who are able and 
willing to pay, why do you have to pauperize the whole nation on 
this scale? 

Senator ANpEeRsSON. You do not. 

Senator WeLker. What do you mean by “pauperize”’ ? 

Secretary Duties. I mean making a gift of wheat to people who 
are willing and able to pay for it. 

The Cuamman. Senator Welker. 

Senator Wetxer. Mr. Secretary, I am very much impressed with 
your statement, and I heard your radio report to the American people, 
and I believe you will agree with me that Pakistan is one of our 
bulwarks of friendship in southwest Asia. 

Secretary DULLEs. ot sir. 

Senator Wetxer. It is true that they are not using the threat of 
communism against America to get this grant. Am I correct? 

Secretary Duties. That is correct. 

Senator Weixer. I believe, however, Mr. Secretary, that the Sena- 
tors here have raised a very important question. At least it so 
appears to me, and we might very well defeat the purpose of our 
grant if we permit this to be sold to the people of Pakistan. Let 
us reverse our positions here. If we were in the position of Pakistan 
and had to go to our Government to buy the wheat which was given 
to our Government by a very friendly foreign nation, we are bound 
to create ill will by those who cannot afford to buy this wheat, and 
as Senator Thye has said, certainly there must be some people in 
Pakistan, and many of them, who cannot afford this wheat. 

I hope you will reconsider this before this matter comes to the 
Senate, because I know that the American people, at least the peopie 
that I represent, would much rather see us make an open gift to 
them in a spirit of charity and good will, rather than have it pub- 
licized by the Communist people that those Americans are fine people, 
they give away a million tons of wheat to permit the Government 
of Pakistan to sell that to the poor. It is an important thing, Mr. 
Secretary, and I hope you will give that some thought. 

[ have one other question, Mr, Chairman. If the people of Pakistan 
have the money to buy this wheat, why is it necessary that the Ameri- 
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can Government pay the transportation cost there? After all, they 
are on an ocean, they no doubt have some bottoms that could ship this 
wheat. Am I correct on that? 

Secretary Duties. No; Ido not think you are. 

Senator Weiker. They do not have the facilities / 

Secretary Duties. They do not have the bottoms. That would be 
on foreign exchange. 

Senator We_ker. When you were in Pakistan, Mr. Secretary, how 
did the little people treat you and our Mutual Security Director, Mr. 
Stassen? They were friendly, were they not / 

Secretary Duties. Most friendly. 

Senator Weiker. You probably never received a better reception 
anyplace ¢ 

Secretary Dutues. There was no other country we \ sited, in that 
port of the world, except Turkey and Greece, with whom we have a 
different type of relationship, being our allies under the North Atlantic 
Treaty, but excluding those there was no place we visited where we 
felt the warmth of reception and the uniform cordiality of the people 
to the degree which we did in Pakistan, 

Senator WELKER. Since it appears to me that no matter what hap- 
pens the people of Pakistan will never go Communist because of their 
devotion to their Moslem religion, it seems to me once again, Mr. See 
retary, that we are defeating the purpose of our fight against com 
munism, the fact that we want to show to the people of the world our 
charity and our good will, it seems to me that by virtue of the fact 
that we aes a resale of this grain, under whatever language you 
might call it, we are going to defeat the tremendous publicity value 
that we could ha advant: ige of if the great and kindly people of 
America would say to the people of Pakistan “You are in trouble, you 
have had 2 years of drought, here, we want to help you out, come and 
get what you need.” I hope that you will give that consideration 
because here are five Senators listening, and all of us are concerned 
about the resale of this wheat. I thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Duties. We will be very glad to restudy that. The prob- 
lem, as I see it, is this: that while this drought for 2 years has undoubt- 
edly created a situation where some of the people would not be able 
to pay, and where a feeding station may have to be set up where they 
can get it for nothing—and that will be done, I understand—there 
are also considerable elements of the people who have resources enough 
with which to pay. The question of whether you ask the Pakistan 
Government for authority to make handouts of wheat to those people 
who could afford to pay, rather than create a counterpart fund out of 
that over which we would have control, is—— 

Senator WeLKer. We want to create good will, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Duties. That is surely so. 

Senator Werker. Let us go back to my question of a few moments 
ago. If some friends gave us something we needed, that is an “Indian 
gift” if that country gives it to us and then we are forced to buy it 
from our governme tal agencies. I think that is a tremendous prob- 
lem in this bill. Iam for the bill if we can work out that problem. 

Secretary Duties. We will certainly give further thought to that. 

Senator Weiker. Will you excuse me, Senator. I must answer a 
long-distance phone call. 

The CHARMAN. Certainly. 
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While it is required that this wheat be sold to those who can pay, 

nevertheless the rupees received for the wheat are required to be used- 
quoting from the bill— 
for the benefit of the people of Pakistan in programs to increase food production 
and in other projects and programs in the mutual interest of the United States 
and Pakistan. 
So the result would be, I would think, to make the cost of technical- 
assistance programs and the mutual-security programs in Pakistan 
less to the people of the United States by virtue of what income may 
be derived from the wheat at is sold to the people of Pakistan who 
have the rupees to pay for 1 

Senator ANperson. I can cen the deposit of rupees in a spe- 
cial fund to improve the food supply. But suppose those problems of 
programs of interest to Pakistan are polities! programs! ‘Then the 
people will say, “Yes, they sent t their wheat over in order to stabilize 
the Pakistan Government.” If the United States Government col 
lected all the rupees paid by the people of Pakistan who were able to 
pay, and gave all the wheat to those who were not able to pay, I do not 
see how there could be any political repercussions. But you just let 
this Government supply wheat in order to permit that Government 
to fasten its own hands on the people of that country, and you are 
going to have a political kickback every time. 

Wheat supplied to Italy, on time, did not work at all. Wheat sup 
plied with American flags running from the trucks did us a lot of 
food just pl ior to the Italian election, because they realized we were 
interested, as Senator Welker said, in those people, and we were trying 
tu help them as friends and neighbors. I think there is a vast differ 
ence between elvinge wheat to needy people, and I would trust the 
people of India or the people of Pakistan to distribute it; they have a 
better system of distribution than we have. They can take a bushel 
of wheat into a village and divide it up by tincups to the complete 
justice of everyone because they have had to do it so long. 

The CuHatrman. The Chair would point out, however, that if this 
wheat is used for political purposes it will be purely the responsibility 
of the United States, because on page 3 of the bill, paragraph ce, under 
section 3, it states that— 

Persons designated by the Government of the United States to observe without 
restriction the distribution in Pakistan of supplies made available under authority 
of this act. 

They can have continuous supervision or observation. On the next 
page the President is authorized to terminate this program almost 
without notice. 

Senator Anperson. I want to suggest to the chairman that it does 
not involve supervision in the slightest. It involves obser vation. You 

can look and look and look, but you cannot say rae it.” If that said 

“Control without restriction the distribution,” or “Supervise the dis 
tribution,” or “Have joint control of the distribution,” it might mean 
something. But observe merely means that you have a right to look 
there, and when it is all over you come back home and say, “I think 
they gave a little of that out for political purposes.” 

The Ciaran. On page 4 there is authority given to the President 
to terminate the assistance at any time, and even to divert ships en 
route. 
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Senator Anperson. After you have landed several cargoes of wheat 
over there, then is when the problem arises, and you cannot stop it. 
It is in the hands of the Government. 

The Carman. Did that happen in the case of other countries? In 
the case of Greece? Did not Greece and Italy sell out supplies that we 
sent them and deposit the money in counterpart funds‘ And was it 
as bad in those days as the Senator from New Mexico fears this pro- 
gram could become. 

Senator ANpeRsoN. Mr. Secretary, 1 would like to say that I have 
many, Many times expressed my personal admiration for you, and I 
have not reduced it in the slightest by anything in the past few years. 

Secretary Duuxes. Thank you. 

Senator Anperson. I know that there is one person who has had a 
tremendous amount of experience in this field, former President 
Hoover. | know that when I had some responsibility in this field 
every bit of advice that he gave me was excellent. Dr. FitzGerald 
has been the rec ipient of a great deal of that advice. I am sure if you 
need it they can give you instance after instance where the distribution 
of American commodities was combined with the sale of that com- 
modity by the government of that country, where we gave it freely and 
they sold it. If there ever was an instance where that worked out so 
that it brought anything but ill will to this country, I do not know it. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHatrMan. Senator Thye. 

Senator Tryr. I was going to add to the thought expressed by 
Senator Anderson. Let us go back into our own distribution of feed 
grains during the drought of the 1930's. I served on a committee 
that had the responsibility of feed distribution in my own county. 
I know that the people who could not pay for that feed grain because 
they had suffered 2 years of drought, started with a financial obliga 
tion before the drought struck them. 

We made grants right to the citizens of this Nation in the form 
of feed. I want to have in this bill language that would clearly 
authorize this Government to make available as a direct grant to the 
people that are financially destitute, so that those families would 
have it as a grant from the generosity of the citizens of the United 
States. Any people that have the financial means and can pay for 
it, let them pay for it and let that money go into the counterpart 
fund. Only in that manner are you going to have one benefit as to the 
generosity of this Nation, politic: ally, in that section of the world. 

I do not want this bill to go out without positive language that 
would make the wheat available as a direct grant to the underprivi 
leged and destitute people of Pakistan, and that they would know 
where the generosity comes from. That kind of language I want in 
this bill before it gets out of this committee. 

Secretary Duties. Could I make an observation ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Duties. This is directed to Senator Anderson. It is a 
splendid idea that wheat, and so forth, should be distributed on a 
basis so that no politics is involved. I would say, however, that the 
implementation of that is something which goes beyond the capacity 
coe nited States Government operating in a country like Pakistan 

rIndia. You cannot send Americans out there to handle this wheat 
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m every town and village of thiscommunity. You have to rely upon 

i local organization. 

Who is going to decide who gets it for nothing and who has to pay 
for it? You can either leave that task to the government, which is 
the agency the people themselves selected to make that kind of de- 
cision, or we can try to bypass the government and say, “We do 
not trust you to do this on a fair basis and we will have somebody 
else decide in each community who will not be a government man.’ 

I ask you, if everybody in Pakistan is interested in politics as they 
are here, are you going to pick a fellow to do it who is against the 
government? Is he going to pick, as the recipient of the free wheat 
the people who are going to vote against the government in the next 
election. You cannot possibly keep it out. If you try to take it 
out of the hands of the government, set up a nongover nmental organ- 
ization, it is going to get more into politics than any other possible 
way. 

We can operate through an established agency that the people them- 
selves have set up. But if we try to bypass that and insist that there 
be a nongovernmental agency and in each town and village you have 
a group of people not picked by the government, presum: ably that we 
picked, and they decide who gets it for nothing, I cannot think of 
anything which lends itself to ‘politic: al corruption more readily than 

that type of mechanism. 

Senator Anperson. I only want to say to you that if you will just 
check back into what happened after World War I, you will find an 
answer to your question. 

Mr. Hoover’s great reputation I think arose out of the wonderful 
work that he did fellowing World War I. It is unfortunate that cir- 
cumstances during his presidency tended to obscure to some degree the 
great contribution he made to the world in that period. But he found 
out how to do it. It is possible to do it. 

All I am trying to say is the very thing that Senator Thye said, that 
where we are giving it, we should not hand it to the Government who 
will then turn around and sell to their people and take the profits from 
them, or take the proceeds from them. If we are going to give it it is 
much better that it be given by the United States to the people of 
those countries without regard to their political beliefs. 

[ am not trying to suggest that it be given only to those people who 
are anti-Communist. I say that I think it is dangerous to give from 
this country a supply to a government and let that government decide 

who will receive it free and w ho will not, and keep the proceeds of what 
they sel] so that those even who buy it hate us for s tia it to them. 

There is only one way to handle a famine and disaster, and that is to 
do it on a charitable basis. 

Secretary Duties. I am familiar with Mr. Hoover’s work after 
World War I. In fact I had some association with it. [am second to 
none in my tremendous admiration for what he did. I say it is utterly 
Impossib le to set up that type ef organization in Pakistan to deal with 
this situation with the time element present. If we are going on a 
long-range relief program, something comparable to the Hoover 
postwar thing, it could be set up. But how in the world we can estab- 
lish in that country, rather remote, split into several parts and so forth, 
# nonpolitical mechanism without relying primarily upon the Govern- 
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ment, and have that functioning by the 15th of August, it just cannot 
be done. 

Senator ANperson. Did we not send some wheat to India? 

The Cuatrman. Senator Thye? 

Senator Turr. My thought is not to bypass the Government of 
Pakistan. My thought is to have authorization in the legislation that 
would clearly authorize this Government to sit down with the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan and say: “We fully realize that after 2 years of 
drought you have destitute people who cannot purchase this wheat. 
Where you have positive evidence that they are destitute, those people 
should have it as a direct relief grant from the Government of the 
United States; but where the people have resources and can make the 
purchase, there we expect you to sell this wheat to them and that the 
funds derived would be counterpart funds which we will use in our 
point 4 program to further develop the resources of your country to 
safeguard against a drought.” 

It does not do the man, who has absolutely nothing, any good to 
further obligate himself to further develop his resources when he 
knows he cannot find the funds with which to buy that wheat. I am 
not proposing to bypass the Government but all I say is let us make 

certain that we give authorization to tell the Pakistan Government 
that where people are destitute, they should be given it as a direct grant 
from the United States Government, and know that it is a grant from 
the United States Government. 

Secretary Duties. I was not directing myself in any way in opposi- 
tion to your suggestion, Senator Thye, but I did gather the i impression, 
perhaps wrongly, that Senator Anderson had the idea of setting up 

an entire extra governmental organization in Pakistan. 

Senator Anprrson. Not at all, Mr. Secretary. We sent some wheat 
to India. It was distributed in fairly good fashion. I think we made 
a good deal with wheat that went to India because they had materials 
which our atomic energy program required and we could exchange on 
a nice basis. 

We sent some corn to Rumania, which does not use wheat for its 
principal food ; it likes corn. We sent corn to Rumania. We did not 
take it by the bushel sack and take it around to the individual areas. 
We did it through the Government. We tried to make sure that they 
appreciated it came from the people of this country. Where there 
was payment it was used for the very thing that this bill implies in 
part, namely to stimulate production. 

We sent wheat into France. We did not say that they should use 
that for seed wheat because France, as you know, uses an alternative 
wheat, not winter nor spring wheat, and they wanted their own seed. 
We had to supply them with other things. 

I am only trying to suggest to you that while I am happy to rely 
on the decision of the State Department that a million tons of wheat 
needs to go to Pakistan, and following your determination we will 
vote to see that a million tons of wheat goes to Pakistan, I would 
question the desirability of giving it to that Government and allow- 
ing that Government to collect for it and to use those funds for its 
own purposes, or such purposes as it might desire. 

I think that we would be much better off to give away as much as 
we needed to. As Senator Thye said when the farmers had two crop 
failures, they were pretty close to destitute. They did not have much 
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money left. They may have credit but not eash. I think it would be 
much better to give a lot of that wheat away and the remainder of it, 
to require that it be used for rehabilitation programs and for the pro- 
curement of seed, and for the doing of things that would insure a crop 
the next year. 

I do not like “such other purposes,” as are in here. I would like to 
strengthen the bill by observation. We should have a veto power 
when the program starts running the wrong way. 

If you will check further you ‘Will find that one time we sent a great 
deal of wool through UNRRA to a certain European country in the 
hope that it might clothe the needy children. All it did was to be 
made up into uniforms for an army that rattled its guns around our 
soldiers for quite a while. We observed what ha ppened to it. We 
did not control what happened to it. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Hoey ? 

Senator Hory. Mr. Chairman, I do not think we are very far apart. 
I think that all of us are in accord with what the Secretary has pre- 
sented. Personally, I am very glad that the President has made this 
recommendation. I think we ought to do something about it and we 
ought to do something about it ‘immediately. I do think, however, 
as Senator Thye suggested, that there ought to be some language in 
the bill that would make it very clear to the people of P akistan that 
the United States is actually contributing this to those who need it, 
and that the other is to be used by the Government by sale, as indicated, 
for other } purposes. I think it ought to be impressed upon them that 
the United States is not profiting out of this, is not getting anything 
out of it, that we are trying to help them. 

We ought to utilize the Pakistan Government. We could not set up 
our own agencies. I think it should be worked out on the basis such 
as Senator Thye suggested which indicates that wherever there are 
needy they should have it as a gift, and they ought to know that the 
United States is contributing it. 

Where the sales are made the money should be used for the counter- 
part funds for development. I do not think there would be much 
conflict about it. I think it could be worked out I think we ought to, 
of course, act speedily with it. I think as the Secretary so well said, 
such i as we are going to give is worth a great deal more if given 
qui ick ly 

I think we ought to work this out and get it in process and acted on 
without delay. 

The CuairnMan. It appears to the Chair that the proposals such as 
have been made by the committee members here are permissible under 
this bill, and it is possible that Director Stassen, of Mutual Security, 
is already familiar with proposed details of an agreement and can 
shed some light on the situation which we naturally would not expect 
the Secretary to know in detail. He is not handling the details. 

Senator Holland ? 

Senator Hotianp. Mr. Secretary, this wheat would be contributed 
and shipped as wheat, not as flour, would it ? 

Secretary Duties. As wheat, I understand. 

Senator Hotnanp. Milling would take place in Pakistan ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. Then the consumer would receive the wheat 
either as flour or as bread, would he not, and not as wheat ? 
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Secretary Duties. I do not know to what extent. My impression 
is that they do a lot of the milling themselves. A good deal of it will 
actually be bought as wheat. 

Senator HoLLanp. Some of the wheat would actually reach the con- 
sumer as wheat rather than as flour or as bread, is that correct ? 

Secretary Duties. I was just advised that 98 percent of it is milled 
in the home, or in small water-powered mills for the recipient of the 
wheat. 

Senator Hotuanp. Milled in the home ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 

Senator Hottanp. I would like to ask you about two provisions 
here. What is the reason for including in the bill the words, begin- 
ning at line 24 at the bottom of page Zz,“ As well as enhree supplies 
obtained locally or imported from outside sources by the Government 
of Pakistan”? That, of course, is in the provision which requires 
that an agreement must be entered into between Pakistan and the 
United States with various conditions in it, one of which is, and 
I quote: 

To distribute the supplies made available under this act, as well as similar 
supplies obtained locally or imported from: outside sources by the Government 
of Pakistan among the people of Pakistan without discrimination. 

Why do we find it necessary to include in the bill this provision of 
nondiscrimination as applied to sources of supply other than that 
that come from us? 

Secretary Duties. I cannot answer that one. I assume that it is 

designed to establish a general principle which would cover, for 
example, wheat which comes from Canada and Australia, and which, 
when it gets to Pakistan, will be dealt with pretty much as a common 
fund. If in fact there was discrimination applied in the use of wheat 
obtained from Canada and Australia, it would be impossible for the 
people of Pakistan to be sure whether it was Canadian wheat that was 
being used for discrimination, or our wheat that was being used for 
discrimination. 

So to be sure that we wouldn’t be accused of our wheat being used 
for discrimination, we had to treat all comparable wheat and subject 
it to the same general principles. 

Senator Honianp. I notice from the prepared St: itement of Mr. 
Stassen that it is proposed that about — tons of wheat be pro- 
cured from these other resources, namely by barter from Colombo 
plan countries. This provision that we are talking about applies to 
that 400,000 tons of wheat and perhaps to other wheat. 

Secretary Duties. I would think so, yes. 

Senator ‘How AND. Do you think it wise to try to prescribe a con- 
dition of this kind in our bill and make it a condition of our grant when 
it relates to wheat that would be purchased by their own resources, or 
would come to them from friendly nations, commonwealth under the 
Colombo plan, and not at all from us? 

Secretary Duties. I suppose the theory back of that is when you 
are dealing with what might be called a fungible commodity, that the 
principle of nondiscrimination ought to apply to the entire business. 
If you have a bin of wheat and into it goes 10 bushels of United States 
wheat and one bushel of Canadian wheat, it is pretty hard then to take 
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the 11 bushels and decide where you can discriminate and where you 
cannot. 

The general principle of discrimination if it is acceptable should be 
applied to the entire fungible supply. 

Senator Honanp. What do you have in mind when you have this 
provision against discrimint ition? What kind of discrimination are 
you prov iding against ? 

Secretary Dutues. Poltical discrimination designed, for instance, 
to give aid to political supporters of the government and to deny aid 
to the political opponents of the gover nment. 

Senator Hottanp. Then we would propose under this to write into 
our own gift a requirement that would bind the performance of the 
government of Pakistan with reference to distribution of large sup- 
plies other than our own, and having in mind the prevention of that 
government from showing political favoritism to its own citizens. 

Is that what you mean? 

Secretary Duties. What I mean to say is that where we are giving 
part of a supply of wheat, which they need, when more wheat is com- 
ing from other sources, in order to be sure effectively that the principle 
of nondiscrimination does not apply to what comes from us, you have 
to make it apply to the whole lot. There is no way that I know of 
where you can put wheat into a storehouse and have some of it come 
from us and some from others. 

They could say, because some of it comes from others, that we can 
discriminate in its distribution, and we would get the onus of that. 

Senator Hoiianp. It seems to me that it is a very sure way of 
having us participate, in an unfortunate way, in their own local 
affairs, to try to impose such a condition as that and make it a con- 
dition upon our gift. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Holland, may I point out that this langu- 
age is taken from the previous aid bills of the last few years, and 
when the wheat for India bill was up 3 or 4 years ago, I asked the 
very question that you are asking today. At that time I think the 
answer was that it was to prevent political and religious discrimination 
in that very populous country of India. 

I want to point out that this language has been in previous assistance 
bills of the last few years. I questioned it then the same as you are 
doing tod: ay. 

Senator Hornanp. Whether it has been in any other bills or not, I 
am still of the feeling that we are trying to find a way now to deal with 
these friendly nations and remain friends. I did not note that we 
received any particular friendliness from the Indian Government 
after we had dealt with them. 

Furthermore, I do not believe we made them a gift of this kind. I 
think we sold them on terms, as I remember it, which probably would 
amount, in the final analysis, to a gift but which precluded us from 
having any consideration in the eyes of the world as being givers. 
Here I fully agree that if we are going to do anything it should be done 
asa gift. I doubt very ser iously the wisdom of trying to dictate or 
apply our own ideas to the way in which a friendly government, which 
has shown its friendship to us, and which I think will continue to do 
so, should deal with its own people. 

I think it ought to be a gift, period. 
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The Cuatrman. I had the same feeling during the last few years 
and particularly when the wheat for India bill was up, but the i 
guage stayed in regardless of my feelings. Whether it was wise to 
do it or not, I would not say. I felt just as you have expressed 
yourself. 

Secretary Dunes. I think I can say that there is no objection at all 
on the part of the Government of Pakistan to this clause. There is 
nothing that we dictate or impose. It is just a principle which they 
are very happy to accept and which they probably would apply 
anyway. 

Senator Hotnanp. Do I understand, then, that the form of this bill 
has been checked with the Government of Pakistan / 

Secretary Duties. Not that I know of. 

Senator Hottann. Then how is it that you know that they have no 
objection to this? 

Secretary Duties. Because we had discussed with them, when we 
were out there, the whole principle of how they will apply this aid. 
They have told me that any aid that they get from this or any other 
sources, will be used on the basis of nondiscrimination. You have 
quite a little problem there, not merely political but also religious, 
where there is some feeling that Pakistan is being operated too much 
as a religious state, and there are elements in the country who are not 
Moslem and who are somewhat fearful. 

The Government gave us most expressive assurances that it was their 
intention in any relief operations to which we were a party, or any 
other related operations, that they would not use it for political or 
religious purposes, or for any discrimination. 

I know so well their intention not to discriminate that I am able to 
say that I feel confident they would not object to this clause. But the 
bill has not been submitted to them as far as I know. In fact I never 
saw it myself until yesterday. 

Senator Hotnanp. I think it is that kind of assurance that we must 
rely upon in the final analysis, and that we ought to rely upon, rather 
than to appear to tie a string to our gift by putting this kind of condi- 
tion in our bill, which I do not approve of at all. I thik it looks on 
the face of it as though we are trying to do the very thing that so many 
people say we are trying to do, which is to dictate to others as to how 
they should carry on their business. 

I think that is the furthest from what we want to do. 

Secretary Duties. Senator Anderson wants to get assurances that 
there will be distribution on a nondiscriminatory basis. 

Senator Hottanp. I am speaking only for my ‘self. I do not know 
what position Senator Anderson may have. I think we have earned a 
great deal of ill will throughout the world by making people think 
that we have our fingers in their business, trying to tell them how to 
transact it. 

I have a great.deal of confidence in the Pakistani, and in their Gov- 
ernment, and in their willingness to stand up and fight against 
communism, and I think they are one of the few nations on earth that 
are free nations that are willing to do that. I admire them and I 
don’t think we should be putting things like this in the law when we 
know it will not do us a bit of good to have it there, but instead we 
should rely on their assurance to us as to how they will transact their 
own business. 
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I have one more question, I notice in subsection E, page 35, a pro- 
vision for the allocation of 5 percent of local currency account for use 
by our Government for local currency requirements. We already have 
a very large credit built up there, do we not, from other transactions 
of the past? 

Secretary Duties. I do not think so. Mr, Stassen probably knows 
the precise figures. 

Mr. Strassen. No; we have not. 

Senator Hotnanp. I recall that as to India we did have, because we 
have just been considering a bill in which it was proposed to use a 
million dollars of frozen credits there to build an embassy in New 
Delhi. There is no such situation with reference to Pakistan ? 

Secretary Duties. I understand not. 

Senator HoLtAnp. What is the annual need of Pakistan for wheat ? 
In other words, what proportion of this grant of 700.000 tons, or a 
million tons, as the case might be, represent of the annual wheat needs 
of Pakistan ? 

Secretary Duties. Could I ask you to put that to one of the succeed- 
ing witnesses / 

Senator Hottanp. That has not gone into the record as yet ? 

Secretary Duties. No. This represents approximately, I under- 
stand, 25 percent. But you have real experts coming along on that 
who can give you precise figures down to the last bushel, I expect. 

Senator Hotianp. It is the thought to make this shipme nt within 
what period of time? Beginning in August and going on to when ? 

Secretary Dutxes. It is hoped to start the shipment before August. 
My unde rstanding i is that there ought to be about 100,000 tons arrive 
there about the 15th of August, and then to complete the 700,000 tons 
by the first of February. The first shipment we hope to get there 
by August. 

Senator Honttanp. I want the figures because I think it should be 
very clear that when we are making this shipment we are supplying 
not just -“ poor of Pakistan at that period, but we are supplying the 
deficiency for their whole Nation. And that nee essarily part of this 
must be ‘ald and part of it given away as the needs require, in order to 
keep their whole flow of foodstuffs going. 

My final question: Assuming we can find out what proportion of 
this shipment would go to the poor for charity, would there be any 
practical way in which we could place our understanding in the bill 
that not less than so much of a percentage of this will be given away 
and become an actual grant to the consumer | rv the I akistan Govern- 
ment ¢ 

Secretary Duties. [ could not answer that question as to whether it 
would be practical or not. I should be skeptical of it. Again I would 
like to have you ask some of the agricultural experts who are out there 
whether they think that would be practical. 

Senatory Hotianp. It might be wise to have such a condition it 
the bill. It does seem to me that that is about as close as we can get 
to the consumer. We certainly are not going to set upa distribution 
agency. Weare not going to provide for supervision in this bill. If 
we do we would not be able to sunervise because we are talking of 
many million people, scattered about 1.500 miles from west to east 
Pakistan, and the areas of each of those parts of the country are very 
freat, 
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Secretary Dunes. That is correct. 

Senator Anperson. The wheat that went to India, was it sold by 
the Government of India to the people of India? . 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 

Senator Anprerson. But we sold it to them on a basis that amounts 
to virtually the grant that we have here. That gets back to the ques- 


tion I asked a while ago. Do you think that actu: lly contributed to 
the friends hip of the people of In cia? 
Secretary DULLES. Yes, I think it did, sir, very much. That was 


the observation which our party n ade on its trip to India. It is quite 
true that it did not — the effect and was not inte nded to have the 
effect of assuring total acceptance by India of our global political 
objectives. It was nota pols ical loan at all in that sense 

But all the 1 reports which ] got in New Delhi were to the etfect that 
the Indian people as a whole were greatly appreciative of the help 
which we had given them, and that the tone of public sentiment in 
India had changed very markedly in a greater understanding and 
sympathy toward the U nited States as a result of that loan et ition. 

~enator ANDERSON. The position of their Government chan red 
quickly thereafter, did it not / 

The Cramman, Is it not a fact, Mr. Secretary, that in previous 
vears, before the Indian program, where wheat h: id been provide d for 
India, that it had been priced out of reach of the people of India? As 
I recall it, there was a great deal of comp ylaint and eriticism and regret 
on the part of many people t! iat the gr Was put out of reach of the 
ordinary people of India. As I recall it, that was the reason given 
for prescribing more carefully the terms a 4 which the last Indian 
program might be carried out. 

Senator Scuorrrer. That is one of the very reasons why I wanted 
to explore that matter further when I first directed my question to 
the Secretary. I think it isa most important matter. With the price 
and the range of the purchasing ability of a lot of these people ove 
there being what it is, you reap only one thing—distrust and ill feel- 
ing—and they lose sight of the fact under which the original grant 
was made, namely a grant. 

The Coairman. The wording of this bill gives the President author- 
ity to control such situations as that. 

Senator Hickenlooper ¢ 

Senator HickEN.Loorer. Mr. Secretary, this is being advanced on 
the basis of an emergency situ: ition in Pakistan. Is that correct / 

Secretary DULLEs. Yes, s 

Senator HickENLOOPER. They have an emergency food situation 
there. Do you recall offhand—I should know but 1 do not recall 
the moment—how much money is in the MSA proposal for Pakistan ¢ 

Secretary Duties. I think it is about $28 million or thereabouts. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. This 4 million tons—— 

Secretary Duties. I am not sure that under the bill it has been 
identified. It may be a part of some other sum which has not been 
broken down. Iam not sure of that. 

Senator Hickentoorer. What is the total deficiency to which we 
are proposing roughly a million tons? Does the making up of that 
deficiency provide them with a bare subsistence diet, or will that give 
them a little extra food? In other words, this 4 million shortage 
that what they need just for subsistence, a low ae level ? 
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Secretary Duties. The 700,000 is approximately that. The 300,000 
is designed to provide some reserve which would prevent the situation 
constantly being on a borderline basis. 

Senator HicKkenLoorer. Pakistan has been—I agree with Senator 
Holland—extremely friendly to the United States. Realistically 
friendly. At least up until now they are people we can rely upon to 
be very much in accord with our views in general about the world 
situation. It is one of the few countries. We have a lot of surplus 
wheat in this country. We are going to have to supervise it and store 
it and go to the expense of taking care of it and go through all kinds 
of things. Could they use another million tons of wheat in addition 
to this? 

Secretary Duties. I guess they could. They are rationed pretty 
low. 

Senator HickenLoorer. I do not know that I am for this particu- 
larly at the moment, but it seems to me that we could afford to be a 
little more generous with our friends because we certainly are being 
most generous with those who are not particularly helpful to us. 
Pakistan would be one of the places where I would be perfectly willing 
to stretch a point a little bit and give them some additional help so 
they may have an extra loaf of bread every month rather than just 
enough to keep a body together—maybe not ‘the soul, but the body. 

Secretary Duties. They have quite a lot of soul in Pakistan. 

Senator HicKenLoorrr. | was not referring to any lack of soul, but 
body and soul seem to include a state of well-being physically. 

Secretary Duties. In my opening statement be fore you came in, I 
referred, for example, to the fact which you very well recall in re- 
lation to the Japanese Peace Treaty, when the question was where 
were we going to get any Asian support back of our Japanese Peace 
Treaty, the leadership which gave us that support came from Pakis- 
tan at a time when it was extremely important. It was primarily 
the result of the lead which Pakistan took. A very considerable num- 
ber of Asian states came in and changed the complexion of that 
conference. This was a a which the Soviet said a few western 
powers were imposing on Japan. The result of that conference was 
very important and should not be forgotten. It is well the world 
should know we do not forget those things. When a friend like that 
gets into serious trouble we take a generous attitude toward it. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I am suggesting the possibility of being 
even more generous than the million tons. 

Secretary Duties. I know. I am indicating that I welcome that 
suggestion. 

Senator HickENLooper. Remember, I am not committed to that as 
yet. I am only suggesting it. 

Secretary Duties. Let us say there have been a number of ques- 
tions that have been put to me which perhaps I have not answered 
very adequately because I am not very well-versed on the economic 
details of this problem. Mr. Stassen can do much better than I 
can on that one. But from the political standpoint which primarily 
concerns me, I want to say—and what Senator Hickenlooper said 
gives me the opportunity to say in conclusion, if you will let me 
go, that—— 

The CHarrman. That is a broad hint, Mr. Secretary. 
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Secretary Duties. I said I was trying to get to my reunion. I do 
not know of any case which from a political standpoint appeals to 
me as strongly as this one does. I earnestly hope that the committee 
will resolve what seems to me the rather minor differences, when we 
actually discuss them, as to the formulation of the bill, and will 
proceed very quickly and very generously to make it clear that in a 
like situation like this, where we are burdened with abundance, that 
when a very good and dependable and reliable friend is caught by a 
natural disaster that we will bring our abundance and their need 
together. 

The CuarrmMan. I might point out for the benefit of the Secretary 
that he hopes to get to his reunion sometime this afternoon. I think 
he can wait for a few more questions. 

Senator Schoeppel ? 

Senator Scnorpret. Do we know whether any other nations are 
giving wheat to Pakistan on a different basis than we are? Namely, 
are they giving it as an outright grant or are they giving it under 
the same conditions we are? I am referring now to Canada and 
Australia. I think that was mentioned. 

Secretary Duties. Canada and Australia are giving it on a grant 
basis. 

Senator ScHorerpen. The same as we are ¢ 

Secretary Duties. The same as we are. 

The CuatrMan. Senator Holland ? 

Senator Hotianp. I wonder if Secretary Dulles would give us a 
general answer on this: How would he react to a proposal under 
which we would find out from the Pakistan Government about what 
percentage of this wheat they would have to use as grants to needy 
persons? Say that is 20 percent, to use that as a guess. Then get this 
transaction into such a package that we would be through with it 
at once, without building up a long-range credit as is proposed here, 
by granting to them outright that percentage, by selling them the 

rest in rupees at an agreed upon price, or a “whe ‘at agreement price, 

and earmarking that amount in rupees in their country for the pur- 
poses stated in this bill, and that is to help them in the doing of those 
things which will enable them to solve their famine and their food 
problems. 

We would be through with it when we started. We could make a 
grant of part of it, sell the rest of it in rupees, and give them this 
credit, subject of course to the e xpenditure in the type of program that 
we have in mind here, and that is a mutually satisfactory joint 
arrangement as to engineering, planning, and all of that. Why can 
we not do that and not go through all the pain and ache and suffering 
of building up counterpart funds based on individual transactions 
with all the attendant bookkeeping and uncertainty, and be through 
with it at one time? What is your reaction to that? 

Secretary Duties. I would be glad to look into it. I cannot answer 
right away as to whether they wou!d be in a position today to indicate 
quickly what percentage of this they think would have to be given 
away and what percentage would be sold. They may be in a position 
to give a quick answer to that. They may not. 

Senator Hontianp. Certainly they could approximate it. It seems 
to me that anything is preferable to this sort of a painful distribution 
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under which we have to build up a counterpart fund based on many 
thousands of individual transactions before you get through with it. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that there is 
not anything complicated about the device that they have set up in 
this bill. They get so many bushels of bagrie at, they get so many 
rupees for the bushels, you do not have to follow through each in- 
dividual transaction. It is just total rupees or total dollars represent- 
ing this amount of wheat. It seems to me if we attempted to say that 
20 percent of this will be given away to needy people you w ould there 
lay the basis for every charge of discrimination that could possibly 
be made. Every person who did not get any free wheat would say | 
am as needy as the next one and I am discriminated against. 

Senator Hotnanp. We would not propose any figure itself except 
such as Pakistan suggested to us. I do not agree with you about the 
meaning of subsection D on page 3 because there is not any sale at 
the time of delivery. What it provides there: “To deposit in a special 
account amounts of the curency of Pakistan equivalent to the amount 
of such currency accruing to the government of Pakistan from the 
import and sale of commodities furnished as a grant hereunder,” and 
so forth. It looks to me like that is a long-range itemized kind of 
dealing. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. They get a million tons from the United 
States. Suppose the average price of the wheat at which they sell to 
their country will be X number of rupees or dollars. They can trans- 
fer that into the counterpart, what was the equivalent of counter- 
part funds here. 

Secretary Duties. I do not think this is really very complicated. 
I would feel that it would be somewhat questionable if we would seem 
to provide, by our legislation, how much should be given away and 
haw much should not be given away. 

Senator Hottanp. Not if they suggest it. 

Secretary Duties. I know but you cannot say that in the bill. 
When you talk of the effect of this when it is interpreted, and let us 
say the Pakistan Government is pressed to give away a little more, 
they can say “Sorry, we cannot do it, the Americans say we can only 
give away 20 percent,” that is the way I am afraid it will look when it 
gets back there. 

Senator Hottanp. They can give away whatever they want to when 
they settle for rupees or counterpart funds. 

Senator Hory. Mr. Chairman, I think the Secretary has been very 
patie nt. I think we ought to let him go. 

The CuatrMan. Yes. We thank you, Mr. Secretary, and hope that 
you get to your reunion all right. 

The formal statement which had been prepared by the Secretary 
will be inserted in the record. 


STATEMENT FILED BY SECRETARY OF STATE JOHN Foster DULLES 


The people of Pakistan are facing a food shortage of dangerous propor 
tions. For the second successive year, there has been a drought in the wheat- 
producing area of West Pakistan. Wheat is the major food in the area. When 
the crop fails, starvation ensues, unless sufficient wheat is brought into the 
country. The Government of Pakistan, faced with the heart-rending prospect of 
Starvation in its country, is exerting every effort to solve this critical problem. 
It has become clear that Pakistan's own efforts and the help it is able to get from 
other countries will fall far short of bringing enough wheat into Pakistan, and 
the Government has turned to the United States for assistance. 
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On April 22, the Government of Pakistan requested the United States for a 
grant of 1 million tons of wheat, as a part of its total import needs which it esti- 
mated at 1% million tons. The request was made reluctantly and with dignity 
but with an anxiety which we can easily appreciate. 

President Eisenhower has recognized the gravity and immediacy of Pakistan’s 
food situation and the help needed from the United States if it is to prevent 
disaster. The President has recommended that we give Pakistan 700,060 tons 
of United States wheat from stocks held by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
and that this grant be made immediately, as the situation in Pakistan demands. 
He has further recommended that Pakistan receive up to an additional 300,000 
tons of United States wheat if it is determined later to be needed. This action 
will meet the Government of Pakistan’s needs. It is in line with the recommenda- 
tions of the special mission, headed by Dr. Harry J. Reed, dean of the College 
of Agriculture of Purdue University, which Mr. Stassen and I sent to Pakistan 
in May to make an on-the-spot survey of Pakistan’s food situation. 

I am gratified with the recommendations of the President and urge that the 
Congress enable us to translate them into action at the earliest possible moment. 
That will be concrete evidence to our friends that the United States acts promptly 
and effectively to alleviate human suffering and the threat of disaster when it 
strikes them. It will be in the humane tradition of the American people. 

In order to lay all of the facts concerning this matter before you, several of us 
have come here to talk to you. I want to give you my thoughts on the foreign 
poliy aspects of Pakistan’s request and the action which the President has rec- 
ommended. Mr. Stassen who was with me in Pakistan on our recent trip will 
discuss Pakistan’s economic and financial position and his plans for administra- 
tion of the wheat grant if it is authorized. Under Secretary True D. Morse of the 
Department of Agriculture is here and will explain our own wheat situation. Dr, 
Reed and his colleague, Dr. Norman J. Volk of the special mission which made 
the survey of Pakistan's actual need, are here to report to you on their findings. 

As you know, I have just returned from my trip to the Middle East and south 
Asia. I spent 3 days in Pakistan and talked at length with Prime Minister 
Mohammed Ali, who formerly was Pakistan's Ambassador to the United States, 
and is a good friend of our country, as well as with Pakistan’s Governor General, 
Mr. Ghulam Mohammed, and Foreign Minister Sir Zafrulla Khan, whow I 
have known for many years and who was extremely helpful at the San Fran- 
cisco Japanese Peace Treaty Conference. I met and talked with other high 
officials of the Pakistan Government. 

One of my clearest impressions was that of the outstanding and sincere 
friendliness which the leaders of Pakistan feel for the United States. I was 
greatly impressed with their understanding of world problems. I am convinced 
that they will resist the menace of communism as their strength permits. You 
know that Pakistan and the United States have commonly supported the same 
views in the United Nations and that Pakistan was a tower of strength on the 
Japanese Treaty. 

Pakistan occupies a strategic location. Communist China borders northern 
territories held by Pakistan, and from Pakistan's northern border one can see 
the Soviet Union. Pakistan flanks Iran and the Middle East and guards the 
Khyber Pass, the historic invasion route from the north into the subcontinent. 
With their religious convictions and courageous spirit, the people of Pakistan 
and their leaders make their country a real bulwark. That bulwark deserves 
strengthening, and our grant of wheat will do this. No country or Government 
can remain strong if its people are starving, and I am convinced that Pakistan’s 
need for wheat to avert starvation is great and urgent. Failure on our part to 
help Pakistan promptly and in the measure needed would permit disaster. 

President Eisenhower has recommended that our immediate assistance be a 
grant. I fully support this recommendation. My review of the situation has 
convinced me that this is the only way which makes sense. A loan to be repaid 
in the future by Pakistan would only weaken Pakistan’s economy, while the 
interest of the United States lies in helping to strengthen Pakistan. That con- 
sideration applies to repayment in kind as well as in dollars. We join the 
Pakistan Government in its hopes to build up Pakistan’s wheat production so 
that it can avert future dangers of food shortage, but the prospects of Paki- 
stan’s having enough wheat to permit repayment in kind are not such as to 
justify that requirement. Repayment in dollars would seriously impair Pakis- 
tan’s ability to continue its necessary development and probably prevent further 
loans for development purposes. 
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The wheat grant which has been recommended is required to meet an emer- 
gency situation in Pakistan. While serving a genuine economic purpose, it 
does not meet Pakistan’s needs for economic development nor take the place of 
technical assistance and economic development measures. However, the Pak- 
istan rupee counterpart of the grant would be of substantial help to Pakistan’s 
efforts to strengthen its economy and would further our own ability to assist 
Pakistan in this regard. 

The President has referred to the urgency of Pakistan’s need for wheat 
arrivals to meet its situation. Dr. Reed has highlighted that in his report, 
recommending that the United States extend aid to permit the arrival of wheat 
shipments from the United States by July 15 to August 1, and that 100,000 tons 
of our wheat arrive in Pakistan by August 15. 

We are fortunate in having more than enough wheat for requirements and 
to meet this emergency. I know that the Congress has many important matters 
before it, but humanity and our national interest will be served by prompt and 
generous action on our part. I add my personal plea for such a response to 
President Eisenhower's proposals. 


The Cratrman. The next witness is Gov. Harold Stassen, Di- 
rector for Mutual Security. We are glad to have you here, Governor. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD E. STASSEN, DIRECTOR FOR MUTUAL 
SECURITY 


Mr. Strassen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank 
you for the opportunity of appearing in support of the President’s 
message in this matter of wheat for Pakistan. 

Mr. Chairman, you have gone considerably into matters that are 
in my formal statement. If ‘it is agreeable to you and the committee 
I might suggest that my statement be made part of the record and 
IT could go more directly to some of the matters that you raised with 
Secretary Dulles. 


The Cramman. Without objection we will insert your formal 
statement in the record. 


STATEMENT FILED By Hon. HARro_p E. STASSEN, DirecToR FoR MutTuaL SECURITY 


May I express wholehearted support from the viewpoint of the mutual-secur- 
ity program of the United States, for the presentation made by Secretary Dulles, 
including his observations with respect to the friendliness of the people and 
Government of Pakistan for the United States and the determination and sin- 
cerity of their anti-Communist position. Pakistan is potentially a source of 
considerable strength in a turbulent and strategic area. There is therefore a 
strong case on political grounds for assisting Pakistan if they really need it. 
I am convinced that they do. 

They need food—wheat. The Pakistan Government has estimated that they 
would need to import 1.5 million tons between now and next May. Our embassy, 
including the agricultural attaché and TCA agricultural specialist, warned us 
early this year that a food crisis was in the making. The estimates of the 
shortage were so large, however, that Mr. Dulles and I, with Secretary Benson’s 
support, sent Dr. Reed to make an on-the-spot investigation. His excellent 
report analyzes in detail the domestic production of wheat in Pakistan, the 
import possibilities, distribution arrangements, and necessary levels of con- 
sumption. Dr. Reed’s mission concluded, with the full concurrence of the 
Embassy and interested Washington agencies, that Pakistan would need to 
import between 1.1 and 1.2 million tons of wheat for consumption prior to the 
harvest next May. Of this sum they hope to be able to get about 400,000 tons 
with their own resources, by barter and from Colombo-plan countries. The 
United States is the only feasible source for the remaining 700,000 tons. These 
figures do not include anything for a working reserve of grain which we in this 
country consider so important and which in Pakistan might mean the difference 
between political and economic stability and progress on the one hand and acute 
suffering, riots, and recurrent emergencies on the other. 

I would like to go into a little more detail, if I may, on Pakistan’s domestic 
wheat production and imports. Pakistan’s food situation, while varying some- 
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what from year to year, is generally in approximate balance. Last year, how- 
ever, due principally to lack of rain, domestic production dropped necessitating 
increased expenditures for imports and consumption of a considerable part of 
their reserve stocks. The United States Government at that time extended a 
$15 million long-term loan to enable Pakistan to get by. Now for the second 
year in a row rain in some areas has been very scarce and important canals 
are low or completely dry. The wheat forecast is 2.8 million tons which is 
down substantially from last year and approximately 1.1 millions of tons below 
the 1949-52 average. 

Last year Pakistan imported approximately 700,000 tons of wheat, including 
163,000 tons made possible by the United States loan, 146,000 tons obtained 
through a barter deal with Russia, and 285,000 tons in cash purchases, including 
some purchases from the United States. Recent information for the present year 
indicates that counting Colombo-plan aid of approximately 150,000 tons and 
without renewing their unsatisfactory dealings with Russia, Pakistan will be 
unable to obtain more than about half of last year’s imports without United 
States help. This is because they have had difficulty in arranging rice-for-wheat 
barter deals and because of their very tight foreign-exchange position. 

This leads to a consideration of Pakistan’s economic and financial position, 
which is relevant both to their ability to buy more wheat and to the possibility 
of the United States extending assistance as a loan instead of a grant. In facet, 
neither of these would be feasible. Their financial condition is very serious. 
Pakistan's gold and dollar reserves amount to approximately $42 million and her 
sterling balances to $150 million. While slightly higher than last December, this 
represents a drop of about 47 percent from the 1948-51 average. ‘These assets 
barely exceed the legal requirement for 30 percent currency backing; their ster- 
ling component has been drawn down at a rate exceeding that contemplated 
at the time of the 1951 United Kingdom agreement; and they are far too low 
to be considered adequate working capital for a country whose internatinal 
payments in 1953 have been estimated at $450 million, 

Pakistan's ability to earn foreign exchange through trade is limited and 
depends mostly on jute and cotton exports. The prices which these commodities 
bring continue low. In order to compensate for these unfavorable export factors, 
Pakistan has made drastic efforts to restrict their imports to the bare essentials 
Restrictions on consumer goods have already had an inflationary impact and 
further reduction in the already low level of imports for development would 
seriously retard progress toward a permanent improvement in their economic 
Situation. At the same time any additional debt burden which we might impose 
on them in return for food would directly affect their abiilty to obtain interna- 
tional credit for these essential development purposes. Such a slowdown might 
have serious consequences both for Pakistan and for United States security 
interests in that area, 

The Government of Pakistan has recognized the seriousness of their position 
and, in addition to courageous financial measures, has made every effort to in- 
crease domestic food production on both a short-run and a long-term basis. They 
have encouraged an expansion of wheat acreage even at the expense of cash 
crops; they have pressed a large-scale “grow-more-food” campaign; and they 
have increased their efforts to implement and improve their development program, 
especially as it affects agriculture. Through the Mutual Security Program the 
United States is now working with the Pakistan Government on some of these 
basie projects for technical and economie development. The emphasis in our 
program has been and will continue in 1954 to be on agriculture and food pro- 
duction, but our program seeks a permanent increase in output and is not geared 
nor should it be geared—to an emergency, one-crop relief operation although 
some parts of our program will have a direct affect on the next crop. We feel 
that if the Pakistan Government, with our help, is able to continue along present 
lines of progress, they will be able in a relatively short time to improve their 
agricultural and economic position to the point where such an emergency as this 
could not recur. 

If the Congress authorizes this wheat grant it will, besides averting famine 
this year, immeasurably assist the longer-term internal effort to prevent a 
recurrence and to achieve economic strength. The wheat will be sold by the 
Pakistan Government through its existing distribution machinery at fixed prices 
and in rationed amounts to the consumers. The rupee proceeds of these sales, 
under the legislation proposed by the President, will be deposited in an account 
subject to the joint control of the United States and Pakistan Governments, to 
be used for development purposes and especially to increase food production. 
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These additional rupees, equivalent to approximately one-seventh of Pakistan’s 
proposed Government budget for fiscal 1953-54, would be invaluable since Pakis- 
tan’s internal financial picture is only a little less difficult than its external one. 

In closing may I reiterate my full support for this bill and emphasize as Secre- 
tary Dulles has done the urgency of prompt action so that the first shipments 
may arrive when they are most needed. For this reason we are particularly 
pleased by the promptness with which this committee has proceeded to consider 
the President’s request. 

Mr. Strassen. May I state that if the Congress does decide to take 
this very urgent and very important action, important for the United 
States objectives and for the Pakistan situation and objectives, the 
followthrough and the carrying out would be a responsibility under 
President Eisenhower’s administration of my Department. So may I 
go directly to the matter that you raised, and, from your discussion 
and from the indications that you have given, I can say to you that we 
have in mind giving consideration very carefully in the implementa- 
tion of the program to the suggestions you made. As I see it, the law 
as drawn can be implemented in the way in which you wish, or you, if 
you see fit, of course, could give further specific direction as to its 
implementation. But may I indicate that in section 3 of the law it 
states that— 
no assistance under authority of this act shall be made available until an agree- 
ment is entered into between Pakistan and the United States containing the 
following undertakings and any others the President may Cetermine to be desir- 
able to carry out the purposes of this act on the part of Pakistan. 

We will have an implementing agreement which will include the 
way in which this wheat is to be distributed to the people of Pakistan. 
It is anticipated that a portion of the wheat would of necessity be 
given away free to the people, and should be. We do have in mind 
that in implementing the provision to give full and continuous pub- 
licity in Pakistan to the assistance fund by the United States, and that 
that publicity should cover both the overall assistance to the Govern- 
ment as a whole and the specific assistance to needy people who cannot 
pay rupees for their wheat. 

Senator Wetxer. Will the chairman yield? 

The Cuarrman. Senator Welker. 

Senator Wetker. It does not seem to me that we can go halfway 
like that. Human nature does not work that way. I would say 
Senator Schoeppel got his grain free and I had to pay for mine. It 
just seems to me that we are getting in trouble there, Governor. 

Mr. Srassen. Let me point out, Senator, these objectives in the 
Pakistan situation. We not only want to meet this emergency short- 
age of wheat but we want to create conditions of strength for the 
future. A part of that condition of strength is to assist the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan by both their internal rupee account and/or tech- 
nical advice in so establishing their future agricultural production, 
their future irrigation, that they are not again in need of wheat in 
this way, so there is not a recurring problem. That is one phase of it. 

We will take specifically, as a result of this drought, rural areas— 
as Dr. Reed did—that have had drought and are in very bad condi- 
tion. But some of the wheat, on the other hand, is needed in city 
areas where the people have been working and where the people can 
pay for their wheat. Rupees are needed ee the Government for two 
purposes: One for the development inside the country that would pre- 
vent a new need for wheat in the future and the other to maintain a 
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good, strong defense force. We want them to have some internal earn- 
ings and maintain a sound internal financial condition so they can 
become strong and so they can move forward with irrigation ee 
tube wells, various types of improved seed, and other basic activities 
so that a year from now they are not in trouble again, but on their own 
feet—strong and friendly. 

Senator Weiker. The Russians certainly could take advantage of 
that. They could say, “You say you are giving this wheat, but 1 
fact you are not. You are giving it to an agent in the form of the 
Pakistan Government to sell to the pees le.” That is all it amounts to. 

Mr. STAssi N. Part of i t should 1 ve sold. Let me point oul further 
that the details of setting the price for the wheat, and the sell ng it 
and giving it as the case may arise, is not quite as simple as = saying 

“If we want to decide so, we will give all the American wheat.” There 
is some considerable amount of wheat raised internally. T ile farm 
ers have to be paid for that wheat. ‘There is some wheat that they are 
bartering for jute, and for cotton. Of course the farmers who raise 
the jute and cotton have to be paid, and that is being traded for wheat 
where ver possible. In other words, they must meet the maximum 
needs that they can with their own resources, and we should help them 
to do so. We think that is just sound relationship between people. 
How would you distinguish Seton which family that has rupees 
to get American wheat free, and which family that has rupees should 
pay for the farmers who raise Pakistan wheat or for the wheat that 
has been bartered so that they can pay the farmers who raise jute and 
cotton? That is why you cannot just give away all the wheat, includ- 
ing those who have rupees to pay for it, and you must rely on the 
Pakistan Government, with observation, so that they give away that 
part of it that needs to be given away to the needy people. We will 
see that there is good, full publicity. I agree with the Senators who 
have been discussing with the Secretary of State that it is a very im 
portant matter. As you know, Dr. F itzGerald is in my ue 
and has had long experience in this matter and has worked a great 
deal with President Hoover. I thought that in imp Jementing your 
decision and as we work out the details of how we handle this wheat, 
I would ask Dr. FitzGerald to consult President Hoover and see 
whether the way in which we are doing it is as sound and favorable 
in its detail as can be done. He is very able. 

Senator Weiker. I will be frank with you. I doubt very n tuch if 
the Senate of the United States will favor our giving this wheat for 


resale to the poor and the depressed people of Pakistan. That 1s a 
conclusion. I have not polled anyone but I actually feel that the 
Senate will look 2 or 3 times at that. As I said to the weere tary 


moment ago, that is a problem that I hope you both will work out to 
help us here because it is a noble purpose. T believe last year I voted 
egainst the wheat bill to India, but this, due to the great friendship 
that exists between Pakistan and our country, as you and the Secretary 
have presented it to the American people, and their great need, I think 
it is so important that I hope that you will work that out for us. 
Mr. Strassen. If you were minded to do something right in the bill, 
[ presume the section would be 3 (a), where we say “To distribute the 
supplies made available” and so forth, and if you wished you could 
add some such language which would not be different than what w 
plann ed to do, “and te » provide such suppli es free of cost to persons 
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who, by _ of circumstances beyond their control, are unable to 
pay for 

Sei Tuyer. Mr. Chairman, that is what I had in mind. That 
is how we did it in the United States when we were administering aid 
to the needy in the drought area. That is what I had in mind and 
that is what I would like to see in the bill. 

Senator Weiker. Could I have that language again / 

Mr. Srassen (reading) : 

And to provide such supplies free of cost to persons who, by virtue of circum- 
stances beyond their control, are unable to pay for it. 

Senator Ture. That is the language that is needed, as I see it. 

Mr. Srassen. Then the remaining question is whether you look 
upon this as a grant to the country as a whole in addition to part of it 
being a grant to specific needy families. When you make it a grant 
to the country as a whole this is another thing that you are going to 
accomplish. As we see it, the total local sale price of all the wheat, 
that which they buy from their own farmers and that which they have 
bartered their jute and cotton for, and that which has been given to 
them, is being given to them by Canada and Australia, the total price 
is going to be at about 75 percent of landed price. So that all the 
people will get a 25-percent reduction in the going price in this emer- 
gency. And some people will get it free, who are in need. Out of 
that 75-percent price, and the portion of U nited States wheat that is 
sold internally for 75-percent price and not given away, that will 
generate the counterpart—that is, the local funds—which will make it 
possible for the Pakistan Government to do two very important things 
as we see it. One is to take the internal steps which Dr. Reed has 
looked into so thoroughly, to place their own internal agriculture in 
better condition so they can be self-sufficient in the future; and, sec- 
ond, to get their internal finances in such shape that they can keep a 
strong defense force in that strategic area. Those are the other two 
objectives. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Welker? 

Senator Wetker. I do not want to burden the Governor, but from 
your experience in Pakistan do we have several different factions who 
are seeking power there? Or is it more or less generally one? What 
I am trying to get at is this: Would we be in a position of helping one 
political party to probably defeat another that might cause concern 
among the people ? 

Mr. Strassen. No, I do not feel we would, because of another reason, 
and that is this actual distribution goes out through the provinces and 
not through the Central Government as such. When you get to the 
different provinces, Just as in this country, only in a ‘different w: ay, 
some States have Democratic governors and some Republican gov. 
ernors. The actual distribution will go out through their system, 
which goes through the different provinces like the ‘Punj: ab and like 
the Sind, and like the northwest frontier, and then go to the people. 
We do feel from our observation that there will be a fair distribution 
and we will further observe to see that ther will be. 

Senator Weiker. Thank you. 

Mr. Srassen. [I would like to state specifically to this committee a 
word of appreciation of Dr. Harry Reed in his mission. As the Secre- 
wary has stated, I asked him to go, and he was extremely busy at the 
end of last year at Purdue. He is an outstanding man. He pulled up 
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stakes and went out there on short notice. We came through Pakistan 
subsequently. We found that he had made a tremendous impres- 
sion on the Pakistan Government because of the searching questions 
he asked, because of the constructive suggestions he made for their 
future, and because he did not take reports at headquarters but he 
went out all hours of the day and night into wheat-growing areas. 
He went into the fields, they said, and looked over the actual situation 
on the crop and examined the canals and looked over the water records, 
so that I feel you will find, when he appears before you shortly, that 
he has gone into it very thoroughly and really did it as a service to this 
country in looking into a critical situation with one of our friends. 

Under that examination we are confident that the amount that 
he indicates, 700,000 tons of wheat, along with what they will get 
from Canada and Australia, and what they are bartering for, will meet 
their needs on a ration system to a reasonable degree, and that the 
other reserve will see to it that there is no internal black-marketing 
because they will know there is a reserve behind it if they try to black- 
market the wheat, and more wheat will be fed into the community to 
see that that does not happen. So I feel that Dr. Reed’s report and 
his recommendation, which is the basis of the President’s recommenda- 
tion to you, is sound. 

The other important point is whether, 7 they are going to charge 
internally, it should be a loan rather than a grant. We have gone into 
that very thoroughly from the st: thd point of the status of the Pakis- 
tan Government’s internal finance. 

Here is a country that is an agricultural country and the partition, 
as you see, split it in half. A little bit of East Pakistan, way down 
there, over a thousand miles from the capitol, and the main part of 
West Pakistan. They are a new country. Then of course there was 
that tremendous difficulty in the moving of peoples of the Hindu and 
Moslem faiths back and forth and those tragic events that came out 
of that partition. 

Their main exports are jute and cotton. Jute and cotton of course 
as we all know have both fallen in price these last few years. With 
the remaining agricultural crop of wheat in a drought that means that 
their internal taxes, the collections have gone down. Their foreign 
exchange has gone down. All of these factors have squeezed in on the 
country at one time. So that if we insisted that they sign future notes 
for it; in other words, made it a loan, we would, on the one hand, be 
making a loan of something that was not sound from the standpoint 
of future repayment, and we would so prejudice their own financial 
standing that the working out of future irrigation with India through 
the World Bank and trying to get both of those countries on a more 
harmonious long-term economic base would be prejudiced. So from 
that all of these an: alyses—and we have gone into them very carefully 
and with the best of advice we could obtain—we do feel that the basic 
form in which the President has sent this measure to you best serves 
the objectives of the United States, to wit, the sending of the main 
portion of this wheat on a grant basis, the 700,000 tons, the holding 
of the remainder possibly on a loan basis as a reserve because if this 
program works out right and they need any of that reserve then they 
ought to be able to develop enough exchange to repay that in the 
future. 
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Senator WreLKER. I wish the Vy could use some butter over there. We 
have a tremendous supply of butter, as you well know. 

Senator ANDERSON. Did you say they had bartered jute and cotton / 

Mr. Srassen. Some of their jute and cotton has been bartered for 
wheat; yes. 

Senator HoLtutanp. That is the commodity with which they bartered 
Russia last year, is it not? 

Mr. Srassen. Partly. 

Senator HoLuanp. They got, as you state here, 146.000 tons last 

ear from Russia 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

Senator ANpERSON. Are they bartering with Russia again this year ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. They do not anticipate making a deal with Russia 
this year. 

Senator ANDERSON. Why would we not barter with them on jute ? 

Mr. Strassen. Our jute is principally imported in the manufactured 
stage. The amount that we use is not of a magnitude, as I see it, to 
make any important volume desirable. In other words, if we took in 
much raw jute it would be a sort of a surplus on our hands again that 
we would probably spend more in trying to store it and handle it than 
otherwise. 

When we take in the finished product it comes now mostly from 
India. So we have a pretty good supply of jute on hand right now 
and are not really in the situation where it would be, as we see it, any 
advantage to take more jute at the present time. 

And cotton, needless to say, we are fairly well supplied with cotton 
at the present time. We would not want to take any of that in. 

Senator Anperson. Are they not producing something besides cot- 
ton? I think we have plenty of cotton. I am not so sure about jute. 

Mr. Strassen. Your best witness on this would be your Department 
of Agriculture witnesses. You are correct that there is a certain very 
short staple cotton that is a little different than some of ours. It is 
not of very large magnitude, and I do not think we should be taking 
it in atthe rer time. 

You will recall that jute had a special bar against moving into 
India and saan was barred by special charters from moving back into 
East Pakistan. That has been resolved within the last 2 weeks so 
that jute will now move into India and coal into East Pakistan. That 
economic struggle has been eased, which will help both countries. 

The Cuamrman. Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Hornanp. Governor Stassen, you heard the question that I 
asked Secretary Dulles as to why it was advisable to include the simi 
lar supp lies of wheat obtained loc ally or from outside sources to the 
Government of Pakistan—which I note from your statement would 
consist of around 400,000 tons, either by barter or by acquisition under 
the Colombo plan—why should we ine ‘lude that in our condition against 
discrimination ? 

Would you mind stating for the record why you think it is desir 
able to put that kind of condition in our bill? 

Mr. Strassen. When you once start the wheat moving through their 
distribution system, as I see it, it will be very difficult to separate and 
be specific on the exact items of wheat, so that if discrimination arises 
inacertain village against those of a certain religion, unless our clause 
against discrimination is for the whole wheat distribution program, 
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there might well be an argument as to whether that was discrimination 
of United States wheat, or wheat that they had bartered with Turkey 
or wheat that they got from Canada. 

So that if you are going to have a clause for nondiscrimination in 
the handling of our wheat, for any reason, political, religious, or 
otherwise, then I am inclined to feel that it has to be one on the whole 
distribution system rather than separating out or attempting to sepa- 
rate out our part of the total distribution system. 

Senator Hotnanp. We have no enforcement machinery. We have 
to rely upon the faith and sincerity of the assurances we receive from 
the Pakistan Government as to how this thing is done. 

Mr. S11 ASSEN. The enforcement machinery is twofold. First, the 
President’s right to stop the shipments if they are not handled cor- 
rectly. The second is our control over the local rupee accounts that 
are developed from this wheat. If they started to abuse their han- 
dling, we could refuse to approve the program involving the internal 
use of that portion of the funds. So we have two very strong controls 
over them in that respect. 

Senator Hottanp. The expenditure of those rupees is on a long- 
range program to strengthen their food-production industries, 1s 
it not 4 

Mr. Srassen. That is right. 

Senator Hornanp. That will not be expended at the same time 
the wheat is being consumed ? 

Mr. Srassen. No. That is a subsequent thing which you could 
keep some hold over them on, even after the wheat had been shipped 
in there. With your questioning I should indicate that there is every 
reason to feel that the Pakistan Government will thoroughly cooper- 
ate in the way in which they distribute this wheat. 

Senator Hottanp. I believe they will. It is because I believe that 
that I do not think it is desirable to put here in black and white in 
our bill, what we call a friendly grant, conditions which we have no 
immediate means of enforcing, and for which we must and should 
rely on the good faith of Pakistan. I would rather rely on that good 
faith and let them give us their assurance. 

It looks to me like it weakens the whole nature of this transaction 
to attempt here by these words not just to Impose onditions on what 
they are going to do with our wheat, which would be understandable, 
but also to impose a condition on how they are come to handle all 
the other wheat they are going to be obtaining, both from Colombo 
plan countries and by barter. 

Mr. Strassen. I feel that in situations of that kind, where you do 
have these very sharp religious views raised at times, and you have 
different religious groups in the country, predominantly Moslem, that 
there is a point in some clear clause against discrimination. I think 
it also bolsters the hand of the central government as it goes down 
through the provinces and the villages, that they will not set up local 
distinction in the amount of their rationing for those of one religion 
versus another, or anything of that kind. 

Senator WeiKker. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuamman. Senator Welker. 

Senator WerKxer. Perhaps while I was away this was put in the 
record. Could we have in the record from the chairman the amount 
of surplus wheat we have now in storage here ¢ 
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The Cuamman. We will have that from Mr. Morse, Acting Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, today. He will undoubtedly give us that infor- 
mation. We cannot finish all of our “must” witnesses this morning; 
at least, I do not think we can. Will you be available this afternoon ¢ 

Senator Weiker. Yes, I expect to be here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Strassen. I might indicate in a general way that the amount that 
is being talked of here is something less than one-tenth of our surplus. 
In other words, we have something over 500 million bushels carryover. 

Senator Tuye. 575 million bushels is the last figure I had. 

Senator WeLker. I thought it should be in the record at this point. 

Mr. Strassen. The Under Secretary of Agriculture is here, and Dr. 
Harry Reed is here. You also asked a question on the counterpart 
situation of what existed there. At the present time there is what 
we call a free balance of rupees. It isan uncommitted balance. It is 
1,750,000 rupees. Our Government requirements for the things our 
Government does in Pakistan run to 600,000 to 700,000 rupees a month. 
So we only have about a 3 months’ supply. There is not a big carry- 
over like there is in some countries. 

Senator Hottanp. Isn't there a tremendous pool of credit, unused 
in Pakistan ¢ 

Mr. Strassen. I am not ae with the old military equipment 
item that you refer to, and I do not know the generation source of 
these particular small balances. But I do know that this is the balance 
that is there, and it does not provide any large carryover. 

Senator Hottanp. You are speaking now of balance of counter- 
part. I am speaking of a different thing. The frozen credits com- 
ing out of disposal of surplus commodities at the end of the war. 

Mr. Strassen. I am not familiar with that. I will look it up and 
advise you. 


Rupee RECEIPTS FROM SURPLUS PROPERTY IN PAKISTAN 

The local currency receipts from surplus property sales in British India have 
resulted in a United States credit of Rs9,569,000 in Pakistan. (At the current 
rate of exchange this would be equivalent to $2,892,000). 

For United States operating expenses in Pakistan drawings have been made 
upon this account until the balance remaining on May 31, 1953, was Rs4,330,785 
which is the equivalent of $1,312,359. 

Mr. Srassen. On the matter of the distribution, someone asked 
about that. It is our understanding that if the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram handles the shipping, that the customary provision as to 50 
percent United States bottoms, applies, and that 

Senator Weiker. What do you mean by that, Governor? 

Mr. Strassen. It means that United States ships will be used where 
available to move at least one-half of it, and other ships can be used 
to move the other half. On the part moving the other half they could 
perhaps pay a portion of it. In other words, we will negotiate with 
them on the provision of shipping. 

Senator We.tker. They do not have any bottoms to amount to any- 
thing? 

Mr. Srassen. Not under their own flag, to amount to anything. 
They may have some small balances here or there, or some jute or 
cotton transactions. We will try to have them carry every part of 
that they can reasonably carry. 

Senator Werxer. Is there a chance, Governor, that when we send 
a bottom over there loaded with wheat, that we might be able to profit 
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by returning something like jute or some other commodity that we 
will need here ? 

Mr. StasseN. When a ship is chartered for a trip of that kind it can 
try to develop its return haul from anywhere in that part of the 
world. 

Senator Wevker. I mean from Pakistan, particularly something 
like jute. Last year, as I recall, we were short of jute in this country. 
Am I correct on that ? 

Senator ANperson. I think so. 

Mr. Strassen. I do not recall the detail of the jute situation. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Governor Stassen, this committee has had a re- 
quest to be heard from Mr. Frazer Bailey, president of the National 
Federation of American Shipping, and certain persons interested in 
shipping have indicated to the chairman that they desire to have this 
wheat transported in American bottoms. What would be the position 
of the Mutual Security Administration in this matter? Do you feel 
you are in a position to tell us today ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. Our position is that it should go in accordance with 
established United States policy—one-half United States bottoms 
and one-half other bottoms. That is, all things considered, the right 
way to do it. 

The CHatrmMan. Thank you, Governor, for a very enlightening 
statement. We are glad to have you with us. 

I might point out that several representatives of organizations have 
indicated a desire to present their position in this matter. Some have 
indicated that they are willing to submit statements. Others have 
asked to be heard. I would like to know the desire of the members 
of this committee. Shall we continue these hearings over a period 
and allow all organizations to make oral statements? Shall we re- 
quest them to submit written statements and give them a certain time 
to do so? 

Senator We.ker. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this is a com- 
mand performance. The emergency is great. Rather than continue 
long-drawn-out hearings by hearing oral testimony—we are shooting 
for a deadline for an adjournment—I would rather see the statements 
made a part of the record. 

The Cuarman. The Chair thinks if they submit statements the 
staff can go over them carefully, the statements will be inserted in the 
record, and the staff will advise members of the committee if there is 
anything new in them. But it does appear if we open this up for 
general testimony that we have to permit all organizations to give oral 
testimony, and this might run 2 or 3 weeks until we get into night 
sessions and possibly not get any legislation through at all. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. C hairman, i in view of the situation in Pakistan, 
from the information that I have I am ready to vote on the bill now. 
With the correcting language that is in the bill now I am ready to 
support it. I believe it would be advisable to have statements from 
all the organizations and, as you stated, a digest made by the staff so 
that there can be information for the administrators of the program 
when the act has been enacted. That would be to the benefit of all 
interested persons. 

Senator We_ker. Would the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ture. I do. 
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Senator Weikxer. Would you yield that you are ready to vote with 
the amendment suggested by by Governor Stassen, 3 AY 

Senator Trryr. That is correct. That is the only amendment that 
I have in the bill, to make certain that some of this wheat goes to the 
needy people without compensation and that the needy people know 
where it is coming from. 

Senator Werxer. I certainly join with you. I am ready to vote 
now because this is an important measure. 

The CHairman. We have here the cena yee True Morse, acting 
a retary of Acric ulture, who must be heard. Also, Dr. Ree d and 

. Volk. Mr. Bailey has been told that he may speak to this com 
Mites. He is president of the National Federation of American 
Shipping. We obviously cannot hear those witnesses before noon. 

Senator Anderson ? 

Senator Anperson. Would you indicate the type of some of these 
witnesses who want to be heard ¢ 

The CuHatrman. True Morse is representing the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Senator ANDERSON. I mean the others. 

The Cuairman. Two farm organizations have indicated a willing 
ness to submit statements. One labor organization has aske d to make 
a statement before the committee this morning. That is obviously 
impossible because we have to hear the officials that we asked to be here 
this morning. 

Senator Weitxer. Mr. Chairman, we have witnesses who will object 
to the bill. I think they should be heard. 

The CuatrmMan. I think the committee should learn their objections 
before taking it up in executive session. It is obvious that if one 
organization makes a statement before the committee, that others of 
similar nature should be notified so that they can make statements, too. 

{ am sure there would be no objection on the part of anyone to sub- 
mitting statements to the committee. If those statements contain 
information which we obviously ought to have, we will welcome it. 

Senator ANpERSON. It seems to me if they submit a statement and 
there is anything in there that seems to be of importance, then we can 
ask them to come and testify. 

Senator ScuorpreL, I concur. 

Senator ANperson. If they want to send in a statement saying it is 
a good idea, I do not know why we should hear ‘them. We will be 
glad to know that. But I would be perfectly willing to leave it to the 
chairman and to the members of the staff to look at the statements and 
decide if there is anything novel or interesting or important that we 
ought to hear other than having their statements. 

The Cuatmrman. The Chair feels as the Senator from New Mexico 
does. There are several labor organizations, several farm organiza- 
tions, trade organizations, women’s clubs, political organizations, and 
soon. There isalmost noendtothem. If we are going to act on this 
it is essential that we act pretty soon. 

Senator Hottanp. Did anybody ask to testify in opposition to this? 

The Cuatrman. No one has asked to testify in opposition. I think 
Mr. Bailey, president of the National Federation of American Ship- 
ping, wanted an amendment. 

Senator Wreiker. I would like to hear Mr. Bailey’s testimony, Mr. 
Chairman. I know so little about that. 
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The CHAIRM AN. Why do we not recess until 2 o’clock and try to hear 
the rest of the witnesses that it is essential to hear. 

(Whereupon, at 12:27 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. of the same date.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come to order. We will pro 
ceed with the hearing. 

Our first witness this afternoon is the Honorable True D. Morse, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Morse, we will be glad to hear any statement that you have to 
make. I presume that you will set forth the position of the De part- 
ment of Agriculture, with regard to this legislation. 


STATEMENT OF HON. TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, if it is 
agreeable I can put this formal statement, which is largely factual, 
into the record and comment briefly on a few points. 


STATEMENT FILED BY TRUE D. Morse, UNDER SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Chairman and committee members, I should like to contine my statement 
on 8. 2112 to a few comments on the current world wheat situation, our own 
supply position on wheat here at home, and the role CCC is prepared to play in 
the proposed program to meet a part of Pakistan’s wheat requirement during 
the coming months. 

Briefly, then, the prospect for the 1953-54 vear in wheat is that supplies in 
exporting countries will be more than ample to meet anticipated world import 
requirements. This is especially true in the dollar area—Canada and the 
United States—where the carryover of old crop wheat is approaching near 
record proportions, and the outlook for the coming crop (the harvest of which 
has already started in our southwestern winter wheat area) is promising 

In its June report—issued last Wednesday—our Crop Reporting Board esti- 
mated the winter wheat crop at 770 million bushels, about 27 percent below 
last year, but only silghtly less than the recent 10-year average of 797 million 
bushels. Although it is early to judge the spring wheat harvest in our Northern 
Plains States, that same report forecast a record crop of 363 million bushels of 
spring wheat in the United States. If this prospect is realized, the production 
of all wheat (winter and spring) will total over 1.1 billion bushels in 1953 

Official estimates of the spring wheat crop in the paririe provinces of Canada 
will not be available until later in the season. The crop generally seems to be 
off to a good start, however, even though seeding was delayed by excessive 
moisture in some areas. Acreage is at a relatively high level, and moisture con- 
ditions are described as good to excellent. 

In most years since World War II, Canada and the United States have supplied 
about three-fourths of the wheat moving in world trade. During 1951—52 and th 
current (1952-53) marketing season, the percentage will be even higher. For the 
coming year, however, supplies of nondollar wheat available for export will be 
increased significantly. This is mainly due to the fact that Argentina has har 
vested the best wheat crop since 1940. In addition, the wheat harvest in Australia 
vas above average and indications are that Turkey and other areas of the Middle 
East will have another good crop. 

Favorable production prospects also hold for the coming harvest in most of 
the world’s important deficit areas. The supply position in many importing 
countries has been further eased by increasing reserves from the record harvest 
if 1952 and a high level of imports in recent years 

The significance of these developments in world supply-demand relationships 
for wheat is a lessening demand for dollar wheat, particularly from the United 
States. With respect to wheat for Pakistan, therefore, the United States has 
the physical supply on hand and in prospect with which to meet the proposed 
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shipment of 1 million long tons (approximately 37 million bushels) without 
jeopardizing in any way our ability to meet other requirements—both domestic 
and foreign—during the coming year. 

Stocks of wheat held by CCC in early June totaled about 310 million bushels. 
This figure includes part but not all of the loan stocks acquired under the 1952 
price support program. The additional quantity yet to be acquired under the 
1952 program may be in excess of 100 million bushels. 

As to specific shipping schedules, classes, and grades of wheat, and similar 
details, the Commodity Credit Corporation is prepared to cooperate to the fullest 
extent in meeting the Pakistan requirement. Suffice it to state here that CCC 
is in a position immediately to furnish wheat on either the Atlantic, gulf, or 
west coast—at nearly every port—to meet the convenience of the shipping 
program. Our supply of wheat in position for prompt lifting is such that the 
only limiting factors would be the availability of shipping and the ability to 
handle the receipt of cargoes at the other end. Generally speaking, wheat off 
the Atlantic would be soft red winters, hard winters off the gulf, and white 
wheats off the west coast. Even in this situation, however, there is flexibility 
to meet such programs as might be developed. As to the overall position, stocks 
of wheat held in CCC inventory totaled about 310 million bushels in early June. 
It is now expected that an additional 100 million bushels or more will be 
acquired under the 1952 price support program, 

The President’s proposed method of financial settlement with the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is satisfactory. 

The Department of Agriculture shares the concern of the administration in 
the distress of Pakistan and is ready to cooperate in helping meet the emergency. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, if the proposed legislation is enacted, CCC is 
in a position immediately to proceed in placing our Wheat on board vessels for 
shipment. 


Mr. Morse. As the June crop report which came out last Wednesday 
shows, we are going to have even more wheat than anticipated earlier, 
due to favorable progress that the crop is making. There is a forecast 
of a record crop of spring wheat, although it is recognized as too early 
to get an accurate prediction on that. “Official estimates are not yet 
available on the prairie provinces of Canada, but moisture supplies are 
favorable. The only unfavorable reports that we have are that there 
has been some delayed seeding due to excessive moisture in some of the 
areas 

Through the winter they were quite dry and then the moisture con- 
ditions reversed itself. Out of Canada and the United States there is 
supplied about three-fourths of the wheat moving in the world trade. 
Both in Canada and in the United States we have this large supply of 
wheat available. This 1 million long tons is approxim: itely 37 million 
bushels. Against that we have the Commodity Credit stocks in early 
June of 310 million, and possibly another 100 million yet to be deliv- 
ered out of the wheat that was under loan and purchase agreements 
for 1952. 

So that against this 37 million in this total consideration of 1 million 
long tons, there is something over 400 million in sight in the stocks of 
the Commodty Credit Corporation. 

Senator WeLker. And you are not anticipating or making any ref- 
erence to any surplus we might have for this crop year ? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. The 400 million bushels of which I spoke is 
either owned or waiting for delivery on maturities that are already 
up on past crops. As to shipping schedules, there are classes and 
grades of wheat at ports in position for immediate shipment either 
from the Atlantic, gulf, or west coast at nearly every port. So we are 
in position for an immediate and convenient shipping program. The 

varieties are the soft red winter wheat, the hard winter off the gulf 
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coast, and the white wheat off of the west coast. So as to variety, the 
desired varieties can be taken care of presumably. 

The only further statement, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, is that the President’s proposed method of financial settle- 
ment with the Commodity Credit Corporation is satisfactory to us. 
The Department of Agriculture shares the concern of the administra- 
tion in the distress of Pakistan and is ready to cooperate and help 
meet the emergency. 

If the proposed legislation is enacted, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, as I have stated, is in a position to proceed immediately in 
placing wheat stocks on board vessels for shipment. 

Senator Hory. How long does it ordinarily take for a shipment made 
from our ports to Pakistan to reach them? Are you familiar with 
that ? 

Mr. McArruovr. About 5 or 6 weeks. 

The Cuatrman. That is Mr. McArthur from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Senator Scuorrret. Where would the bulk of this wheat be taken 
from? From storage points on the gulf coast, eastern Atlantic sea- 
board, and some from the west coast ? 

Mr. Morse. We would hope that there would be some latitude in 
connection with that to enable us to manage these difficult storage 
situations that we have. 

Senator ScHorpren. That is what I have in mind. 

Mr. Morse. If there was some selection on that, which we were al- 
lowed, we would load it right out of the ports and then wheat could 
flow from these congested pointed to take up that storage space which 
would be relieved. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? Senator Holland, 
Mr. Morse just made a brief statement to the effect that there is plenty 
of wheat available on all coasts and in almost all varieties that are 
likely to be needed, and that the Department is in a position to make 
inmediate shipment whenever authorized. 

Senator HoLLanp. That is qne thing today that is not news. 

Mr. Morse. I felt it was rather a formality to appear before the 
committee, sir. 

The Cuairman. If there are no further questions, we thank you, Mr. 
Morse. 

Our next witness is Dr. Harry Reed, dean of the college of agricul- 
ture, Purdue University, and head of the special mission to Pakistan. 

Dr. Reed has made a firsthand investigation of the situation in 
Pakistan at the request of the President, I believe, and is now here to 
report to us what the situation 1s as he found it. 

Dr. Volk, of the college of agriculture of Purdue University, is 
appearing with Dr. Reed. 


STATEMENTS OF DR. HARRY J. REED, DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE, AND DR. NORMAN J. VOLK, COLLEGE OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, PURDUE UNIVERSITY, WEST LAFAYETTE, IND., 
MEMBERS OF THE SPECIAL MISSION TO PAKISTAN 


Dr. Reep. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is my understanding 
that when we appear before a group of this kind we make a formal 
statement. We have attempted to write out something here that 
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gives you a little quick summary. I will add that the department 
has prepared a summary of the report, which will, as I understand 
it, be available to the members of the committee for a thorough study 
if you want to get the facts as we found them at the time, with the 
supplementing data that we used. 

The CuarrMan. The formal statement will be inserted in the record. 
We will be glad to hear from you orally as to what you found the 
situation to be. 


STATEMENT FILED BY DR. HARRY J. Reep, DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY, AND HEAD OF THE SPECIAL MISSION TO PAKISTAN 


When Mr. Stassen and Secretary Dulles asked Dr. Volk and me to go out 
to Pakistan last month to look into their food shortage we were busy with 
our problems at Purdue. We have more than a thousand agriculture students 
there and our jobs keep us well occupied. However, Mr. Stassen and Secretary 
Dulles thought that we could help them in a matter of great importance to our 
country, If they thought that, we knew we had to do our best. 

We got to Washington just as soon as we could get our shots and make arrange- 
ments to leave Indiana, because we knew that Pakistan’s wheat problem might 
be urgent, and it was. We left for Pakistan by plane on May 7, and got there 
after midnight on May 10. We got to work that Sunday morning, after a few 
hours sleep, and from then until we left on May 20, we worked to get a clear 
picture of Pakistan’s food situation. 

We talked at length with Pakistan’s Foreign Minister and its Finance Minister. 
We met Pakistan’s Secretary of Food and Agriculture and his colleagues, and 
with top officials of all the departments concerned with Pakistan’s food needs 
and its economic situation. After 2 days of conferences, we left Karachi for a 
5-day tour upcountry to see what Pakistan’s wheat crop looked like. 

We covered cose to 2,000 miles, through Bahawalpur and the Punjab, which 
have about 70 percent of Pakistan’s wheatland. It was awfully hot in the 
Junjab—about 114° in Lahore—and the only thing that almost equaled that 
heat was the warmth of the welcome we got everywhere we went. In Bahawalpur 
we went out to inspect part of the wheat-growing area, and met with 38 groups 
of cultivators, around a hundred in each group. Their plight from lack of 
water was almost beyond description. We saw hundreds of acres of land on 
this trip of about 75 miles that had once been in production but were now 
covered with drifting sand. In the Punjab we covered 200 miles around the 
wheatland in 1 day alone. We visited with farmers who were threshing their 
grain and who were preparing their land for summer crops. In areas where 
water was available maize, sorghums, and sugarcane were growing well, but 
in other areas no si ant progress had been made We saw sufficient good 
land which with enough water could turn a deficit area into a surplus area. 
Pakistan has good land but it needs water if the land is to produce. This year 
there just wasn’t enough water. In Lahore—as well as in Bahawalpur—we 
had long meetings with provincial officials. We asked for rainfall data and 
were shown charts showing that a serious shortage last fall delayed the planting 
and germination of wheat. Inadequate rainfall this spring was responsible 
for the low yield and poor quality of grain. The mission saw many farms where 
threshing Was in progress, and saw wheat that should have produced three times 
as much per acre if it had received enough moisture. 

After we had seen these wheat-growing areas upcountry, talked to the desperate 
farmers and to the officials who were working hard to get the needed wheat into 
the rationing system and produce more summer crops to help meet the large 
deficit, I think we had a pretty good idea of Pakistan’s dreadful problem 

I know the committee will want to know how we arrived at cur estimates of 
Pakistan’s need for United States aid. We divided our problem into four parts. 
First—the size of Pakistan’s deficit this year. Second—how much wheat could 
Pakistan get from other sources than the United States. such as barter of rice 
for wheat, and from countries like Canada and Australia, who were giving 
Pakistan wheat to help out. Third—what was the amount of wheat imports 
which was needed to meet the deficit after these other imports had been counted 
up. Fourth—what were the facts on Pakistan’s situation which would help us 
in our judgment as to whether the United States should loan or give Pakistan 
our wheat. 
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The mission was able to take advantage of the fine work which had been done 
by two of our agricultural men in the American Embassy at Karachi. Mr. Henry 
Spielman, agricultural attaché, and Mr. Henry Baehr, wheat specialist on the 
TCA staff, have not only been doing their desk jobs but have traveled extensively 
around Pakistan, keeping the food situation under constant review. They had 
also had talks with the food and agriculture officials of Pakistan; reviewing the 
Pakistan Government data and estimates and discussing them with the officials. 
These men went with us on our trip, and we went into the situation and their 
estimates very carefully. They know their business, and we were convinced 
that the estimates of the crop and the deficit which we arrived at were as accurate 
as anyone could make. The crop statistics out there are as good as the data 
permits, but like all crop estimates—even our own—they fall short of perfection, 
Our estimates of the deficit was 1.1 to 1.2 million long tons. We think that is 
the best available, and we recommended it as the basis for our Government's 
action. 

We talked with Pakistan’s officials about the amount of wheat which they 
anticipated getting from their own resources, from trade arrangements, and 


from grants from other countries. They were working hard to get a good rice 
crop, so that they can barter the surplus for wheat—as they d ust year. They 
were trying to arrange exchanges of their jute and cotton for wheat. They had 
obtained grants of wheat from Canada and Australia From all these sources, 
they thought they might get around 400,000 tons heir last estimate Was even 
lower. Wethought that they could do as well as 450,000 tons, although we know 
that things like the size of the rice crop, which is still to be grown, and theit 
suecess in including trade and barter arrangements, leave lot of room for 
different judgments Still, we thought that 450,000 tons was a reasonable 
figure. 

When the 450,000 tons which Pakistan may get om countries other than the 
United States is subtracted from their deficit of 1.1 to 12 million tons, as we 
estimated it, you still have an unmet deficit of 650,000 to 750,000 tons. We took 


the middle figure of 700,000 tons as our recommendation for United States grant 
aid. Last year, the early estimates of Pakistan's deficit turned out to be much 
too small. We don’t think that is likely to happen this year, but the deficit 
might turn out to be larger than we estimated. While Dr. Volk and I will leave 
the policymaking to you folks, we do think it would be unfortunate if Pakistan 
had to go elsewhere to make up any difference Last year, Pakistan got wheat 
from Russia in return for its jute and cotton. We noticed that they don’t seem 
to be thinking in that direction this year. We don’t think that the United States 
would gain by trying to cut corners in this matter, although we wanted to be 
just as careful as we could with our recommendations on the use of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

Pakistan asked the United States for 1 million tons of wheat on the basis of 
its estimate of 1% million tons total wheat import needs It broke this total 
down into 1.25 million tons for current consumption and 250,000 tons for a mini 
mum working reserve. We think that 700,000 tons of United States wheat 
should be enough to meet Pakistan’s current consumption needs, after taking 
account of the 450,000 tons we estimated Pakistan could get from sources other 
than the United States. 

We think that Pakistan should also get enough wheat from us to have a 
working reserve. We talked with Mr. Hasnie, who is their Secretary of Food 
and Agriculture and is doing a great job for his people He told the mission 
What happened last year when they had no such reserve. The rationing sys 
tem almost broke down at times because of this. We also discussed their ideas 
with Mr. Ali, Pakistan’s Finance Minister, who said that stocks of wheat actually 
in Pakistan would be necessary in order to keep prices of wheat down to a level 
his people can afford. They would help the Government to get the farmers 
who have naturally been frightened hy 2 years of drought—to sell the wheat they 
don’t need themselves. All that makes sense. Every country does what it can 
to have enough food reserves on hand to meet emergencies. That’s what the 
Pakistan Government is trying to do. We recommended that the United States 
enable Pakistan to obtain about 250,000 tons of United States wheat for this 
working reserve. 

You will want to know why we recommended that the United States give 
700,000 tons of wheat to Pakistan as a grant, and why we recommended that 
we loan Pakistan enough money to obtain a working reserve. We had two 
main ideas here. One was whether Pakistan could repay a loan and what would 
happen to its plans to increase food production if we made our aid on a loan 
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basis. The other was that Pakistan should be encouraged to do all it possibly 
could to avert future food shortages through its own efforts. 

The mission talked for a long time with Pakistan’s financial experts about 
their financial position. Mr. Ali gave us the whole picture and his staff filled 
in the details. The Pakistan Government lost about 60 percent of its foreign 
exchange assets last year when prices of jute and cotton fell away down. They 
are trying hard to keep up those assets—which also act as currency backing 
but things are very difficult for them. They need all the money they can earn 
or borrow for goods to go ahead with their development program and to raise 
their food production, They have cut down on imports which their people 
need but which cost foreign exchange, and prices are rising. People can’t go 
hungry and the Pakistan Government has to feed the people when things go 
wrong as they have this year with the drought, even if it has to borrow the 
money for the food. But it would be unwise, we felt, for the United States to 
put its 700,000-ton aid on a loan basis at the expense of Pakistan's ability to use 
its limited foreign exchange to increase food production or to borrow for the 
same purpose. Furthermore, we thought that Pakistan might not be able to 
repay a loan of that size and for that purpose. The mission recommended a 
grant sufficient to get Pakistan 700,000 tons of United States wheat. 

We did, however, recommend that the 250,000-ton working reserve be put on 
a loan basis. That may seem strange after what we found out about Pakistan's 
economic situation. But we did think there were good grounds for that recom- 
mendation. First of all, it should be less difficult for Pakistan to repay a loan 
of $25 million on a long-term basis, when it probably would have trouble in re- 
paying the $70 million. Second, we thought that Pakistan should be encouraged 
to do all it could to go ahead with its actions to increase food production. A 
loan could do two things: enable them to get a working reserve, and give them 
an incentive to go ahead on their own. We also had in mind keeping down the 
cost of aid to our Government, without being niggardly about it. However, if 
the situation requires a grant of the remainder instead of a loan—we would 
not feel that such action would be inconsistent with our recommendations. 

I’m going to stop now, but I'd like to say one more thing—and we believe it’s 
important. Those people out there are our friends. We felt that everywhere 
we went. They like America and feel glad that we like them. They need our 
help. They need a lot of it and they need it soon. We're glad that President 
Kisenhower took the stand he has taken and hope that you gentlemen will help 
our friends out there as he has recommended. 

Dr. Rerep. We accepted this assignment because Mr. Stassen in 
sisted that somebody go over and make the survey which they felt 
was extremely important. We left by plane on May 7 and arrived 
over there about midnight of the 9th or the morning of the 10th, 
whichever way you want to put it, and on Sunday morning we started 
to work with the folks at the Embassy, getting together the best in- 
formation we could that had been collected by the Embassy staff. 

Then on Monday we met with the Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
the Minister of Finance and their staffs, as well as the group of the 
Province of Sind. What we tried to do was to collect all the infor- 
mation we could from the Government officials as well as the province 
officials. We covered Sind, Bahawalpur, Lahore, and Punjab. La- 
hore is the capital. We covered about 2,000 miles in Pakistan, and 
tried to see what the situation was on the land as well as what we 
could find from the conferences with officials of the various provinces. 

Of course, over there it is a question of water. They have good 
land; they have a fine group of people who know how to handle that 
that; they have not made the best use, I think, of the latest informa- 
tion they have gotten from their experimental stations, but they do 
have information that will help them develop a better agriculture, and 
they are interested in doing it. 

Both the Government and the provincial officials are developing what 
gee extension programs—they call it village aid—to make it pos- 
§ 5 ‘Tease 1) . aoe . oc > ° : y 
“1ble to increase their production. And there is a real opportunity 
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along that line. We visited farms, we visited with groups of farmers, 
three of them that had over a hundred farmers there, and some smaller 
groups, and had a chance to see what they were threshing, how they 
were doing it, what the results were. 

Senator We._ker. How were they threshing? 

Dr. Reep. They put the wheat down in a circle about as wide as this 
room is long, or as big across, and then they would take a couple of 
oxen and a sled, put some weight on it, and drive around there for a 
couple of days. When they got all through they had the wheat on 
the ground, they had the straw pretty well chopped up, and it is a 
food for the livestock, and one that they seem to prize rather highly. 

Of course, anything that you can eat hasa premium over there. 

Senator Scnorrren. What kind of farming methods do they 
employ ¢ 

Dr. Reep. About as old as you can get, Senator. They still plow 
with the oxen and the stick plow that has a wooden point on it. They 
irrigate in the areas where they can irrigate, but 1 would say the 
farming methods were pretty much as they were 1,000 years ago, or 
D,000 years ago. 

Senator WeLker. You mean they irrigate by corrugation, flooding 
or what? 

Dr. Resp. Flooding. It is all banked up. 

Senator WELKER. Seepage / 

Dr. Rerp. They have little walls built up and they let the water 
n, if they have water. 

Senator WeLker. Generally speaking how large are the individual 
farms / 

Dr. Reep. About 6 acres on the average. Last year, I should say. 
they didn’t have much in the way of rain. That is a cause of a lot of 
their trouble. The year before they had a bad year due to a lack of 
moisture. Last year was about the worst they have had. In exam- 
ining the records that they had available we did not find over 2 dry 
years in succession at any one place. 

So we rather assumed that they might have a good year this year 
because of that fact. That had some influence on our estimates. 1 
may say that last year they were short in planting their wheat crop by 
about 114 million acres. They just couldn't get it in. It was a sit- 
uation that was very similar to what we had in the southern part of 
our Wheat Belt where they didn’t get the wheat to germinate. They 
just didn’t get a lot of theirs in. So they were short 114 million 
acres which they plan to bring back in this year if they have the 
moisture. But they will have to have the seed of course to do it. 

I also want to add that we went after it from this point of view: 
We tried to divide our problem in 4 parts, first the size of Pakistan’s 
deficit ; second, how much wheat could Pakistan get from other sources 
than the United States, through the barter of rice or jute or whatever 
they might have from other countries, like Canada and Australia. 

As you know, Canada and Australia both made grants, and Canada, 
I understand, is planning to increase their grant. The third was the 
amount of wheat imports which would be needed to meet the deficit 
after the possible sources of wheat were exhausted, through barter 
through gifts, and so forth. Then the fourth was what were the fact 
on the Pakistan situation which would he ‘Ip us in our judgment as to 
whether the United States should loan or give Pakistan wheat. 
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Realizing that that question always comes up quite properly, that 
made it necessary to go into the financial side of their situation as well 
as the food situation. At the Embassy you have some very excellent 
men. Henry Baehr, who is a TCA wheat specialist, and Henry 
Spielman—we call him Harry—who is the agricultural attaché; and 
Rufus Burr Smith, I believe is his full name, who is economic coun- 
seler. Those men are tops and they are very helpful as far as we were 
concerned. They are very sound in their judgment, and I think the 
country is very fortunate to have men of that capacity serving them in 
a situation of this kind. 

They had a lot of the information that we needed, because they are 
not only doing their desk job there but they are in a position where 
they have been covering a great part of Pakistan. As you know, Mr. 
Baehr has been your man over there with Afghanistan and the wheat 
prob lem that you had last year in Pakistan. So he knows the peop le 
and he knows the situation and knows pretty much the conflicting 
points of view. He has been in a good position to appraise the situa- 
tion, whether it was loaded a little bit on one side or the other 

We felt that those men were very helpful and they went with us on 
the trips; they were able to ask some questions that we wouldn't have 
thought of for the very simple reason they knew the situation inti 
mately. I want to pay our finest respects and compliments to those 
men. After we added all this oe we subtracted what we thought they 
could get from other sources, and I may say that we estimated that at 
about 450,000 tons from all sources that they might get by barter, by 
exchange, by gifts from the Commonwealth and so forth, 

They feel that is high. Their first estimates, the men told us that 
probably a half million tons would be the maximum. By the time we 
got away they felt that that was probably high, and I think it is. 
Frankly, ot led it up and it was about 435,000 tons. But we put it 
at rag a compromise. 

You men are constantly aware of the fact that agriculture statistics, 
even in this country, are not always accurate. As I remember it we 
had a little difficulty in the cotton area about 2 or 3 years ago. Any- 
how, your estimates are no better than your statistics, and the sta- 
tistics over there are not any better than ours, and ours aren’t always 
within 10 percent. 

So we tried to make an adequate allowance for poor statistics be- 
cause that is the basis of the thing. We came up with an estimate of 
their consumption need of 1.2 million long tons when we got all 
through. We used that as a basis. That was the figure that we used 
in making our recommendations. We talked to the Pakistan officials 
about the amount of wheat that they anticipated getting and they felt 
that it was at first 500,000, then they go down to really “400,000 and as 
I understand it, one of the deals that they had felt they could work 
through, with Argentina, had fallen through. 

If they are not able to replace some kind of a barter arrangement 
that would throw it, I think, down. 

The Cuamman. When you refer to 1.1 and 1.2 million tons, do you 
mean over and above the produe tion of the countr Vv ¢ 

Dr. Reep. Yes, sir. The deficit. I am referring there to the deficit. 

The CrarrMan. I wanted to make that plain. 
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Senator Werxer. Didn't we hear this morning that Argentina 
was going to furnish some grain over there? Did I understand 
you to say that that had fallen through ¢ 

Dr. Reep. That was the last information we had, Senator Welker. 
Mr. Delaney of the State Department was a member of this mission. 

Mr. Delaney, have you heard anything on this one item? 

Mr. Devaney (Peter H. Delaney, Deputy Officer in Charge for 
South Asian Economic Affairs). The last information they had over 
there was that they thought that the arrangement they were trying 
toe make with Argentina, directly and indirectly, probably would 
not go through. We thought it possible that a part might. So we 
bore that in mind in arriving at our figures. Something may have 
happened since then. They may have had better luck than they antici 
pated at the last moment. 

Senator Weriker. Was any reason given for the failure of the 
Argentina mission ? 

Mr. Detanry. One reason that we heard, and it may be valid, is that 
it was a question of sterling payments by a German firm. It seemed 
that there might be some question about whether Argentina would 
want sterling or not for barter, or exchange wheat for that. I don’t 
know how large a part that played. 

The CuatrrmMan. Proceed, Dr. Reed. 

Dr. Reep. As I viewed the matter, Dr. Volk, Mr. Delaney, and I 
reviewed the matter over there. We felt that it would be unfortunate 
to underestimate this too much. Last year we grossly underestimated 
the need, as you folks probably know. They asked for, I believe last 
year, some assistance up to 300,000 tons. The final estimate of aid that 
was given to them was 160,000 tons. They finally had to buy, to get 
though the year, something like 800,000 tons. 

Russia did a pretty good job of capitalizing on the situation there 
by exchange of cotton and jute and so forth. eee it did not 
help the situation. We feel that Pakistan should get enough wheat 
from us to not only meet their consumption walls but that deficit 
as we have estimated is 700,000 tons, for consumption needs. They 
feel very definitely, for the good of their economy, that they should 
have a working reserve, just as we feel we must have a working reserve. 

The basis for that as I understand it is the fact that if there is not 
a reserve, you have difficulty bringing out from the farmer the little 
reserve bag that he may have to sell. That was part of the trouble 
last year. “The situation got very tight, the farmers that were holding 
a little reserve held it long enough so the *y could sell it for about three 
times what the Government price was, and that memory still is in 
their minds. 

If the Government can have a reserve which will stabilize the food 
situation it will not onlv help it as we see it, from the standpoint of 
the price itself, but it will also be a controlling factor so far as stabil- 
ity is concerned. Therefore we recommend that your committee give 
very serious consideration to this reserve provision that is in the bill. 

Senator Scnorrren. Mr. Chairman? 

The CrarrmMan. Senator Schoeppel. 

Senator Scnorpret. Does the Government of Pakistan establish 
the price on all of this? 
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Dr. Reep. Yes, sir; Rupees 12/8 for a maund, about 82 pounds, they 
call it. That is the price of American wheat with the freight paid 
to Karachi. That is the Government price. There was some worry 
here this morning about selling it too high. That is the stated price 
of wheat over there, as we understand it. 

The Cramman. That will be about $3 a bushel ? 

Dr. Votx. About $3.75 for 82 pounds; about $2.90 a bushel. 

The Cuamman. Does it cost $1 a bushel to ship it? 

Dr. Reep. On American bottoms, as we understand it, it costs about 
$26 a ton. On foreign bottoms between $12 and $14. That would 
all depend on how much went on American bottoms and how much 
went on foreign bottoms that you would have that average price. 
There is one thing that I would like to emphasize and that is the fact 
that what you do should be done quickly. That was discussed with the 
people there. They feel that there is a great psychological value, so 
far as bringing wheat out of hoarding, if there is such a thing, and to 
stabilize the whole situation if we can have wheat over there by 
August 1. 

lor that reason, in our preliminary report that was sent over ahead 
of us, we emphasized that Congress act immediately so that any author- 
izations that are made can get wheat on the way, and if it is possible 
to have 100,000 tons there by August 15—or you would say, Norman, 
by August 30 at the latest, the 100,000—that it will have a great deal 
more benefit than you would have from just the 100,000 tons of wheat 
itself. 

I want to say that, the people over there were very friendly, they 
gave us every consideration in getting information, from the top man 
down anything we asked for was gr: anted in the way of information. 
Our men over there said that through the willingness of those people 
to open up the fact, that they had gotten a lot of information that they 
never had before. So I feel that in reporting to you we can say very 
definitely that their attitude toward the whole problem was one of 
great concern and one where they had nothing to hide, and I have a 
great deal of confidence in the administration because they were open, 
they were frank, they seemed to be perfectly honest, and all through 
the various conferences the figures jibed just as well as you would 
expect. At least the philosophy jibes. 

So I do not feel that there is a reason for too much suspicion, so to 
speak. I went over there a little suspicious but I felt in the light of 
the information that our Embassy could give us, that the specialists 
that you have over there could give us, and in the attitude of the people 
with whom we dealt, that it was not only a very serious situation but 
one where their attitude was just as fine as you could ask for and that 
it was 100 percent on the level, as far as I could tell. 

Maybe Dr. Volk would like to add some items to this. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Thye? 

Senator Ture. Did you see any modern type of farm operation over 
there ¢ 

Dr. sone We did, but they are very scarce. We saw a few tractors 
on the larger areas. Of course, where you have a small piece of land 
that saiaths. not be more than twice or three times as large as this room, 
with a little dike around it, you do not have much opportunity for a 
large piece of equipment. 
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Senator Ture. I wondered whether the modern-type farming was 
penetrating. Of course, we know that in any of those old countries, 
through inheritance, these little patches of land had gotten down to 
small slices and scattered, as the y often are, here and there throughout 
a community as they have inherited them and divided them up, that 
they do not lend themselves to modern type of farming. I wondered 
whether they had progressed in certain areas to an extent that you 
could see some modern trend? Otherwise your counterpart is going 
to find it most difficult to modernize the farming operation. 

Dr. Rerep. I would like to elaborate on that just a little bit. Of 
course, our modern machinery would be expensive for them. They 

can’t import because they have import controls on everything, due to 

the lack of available funds and available credit. But you do find a 
few evidences of the thing you are talking about. We saw a few 
tractors, we saw some machinery. But the attitude of mind is pro- 
gressive. ‘That we were very pleased with. I think it was 3 years ago, 
for instance, they started the use of ammonium sulfate or ammonium 
nitrate in the water for rice; 500 tons was used by the people for 
experiment. 

a year 10,000 tons. This year they arranged for 100,000 tons 
to be there by May 7, I believe, so it could get into the rice crop. As 
Dr. Volk can tell you, I believe 150 pound of ammonium sulfate will 
give you 

Dr. Votk. Roughly a ton of ammonium sulfate will give you 2 tons 
of wheat 

Dr. Reep. Or rice. ‘Two tons of rice is four tons of wheat, by trade. 
They prefer wheat. They do grow rice because it is one of the summer 
crops that they can produce. ‘Their water situation is better handled 
from the standpoint of summer crops. The winter crops, as I under- 
stand it, use up a great deal of water that is available. But there is 
some Water in the summertime due to the melting of snow, and so forth. 

They have big cross canals that they are trying to build now with 
these counterpart funds which will solve a lot of the problems. 

The C AOE, Is the land strongly alkaline? 

Dr. Rrep. 1 don’t think so. 

Dr. Voix. It all depends on what you mean by alkaline. 

The CHatrMan. I wonder if they are going to use ammonium sul- 
fate year after year ? 

Dr. Voix. Alkaline sometimes refers to alkalinity, and saline refers 
to salt. There are some areas that have a considerable amount of salt. 
They are losing some land because of salt. As far as acidity is con- 
cerned, their lands are pretty good. 

The Cuatrman. Do they have steel mills there? 

Dr. Vouk. No. That is another story. 

Senator Weriker. Doctor, before vou leave I would like to ask you 
what the reason is that we should spend $26 million that it will cost 
us to ship this grain to Pakistan, and only 50 percent of that $26 
million goes to vessels of our registry. Did you make an investigation 
of why that is the mode of doing things ¢ 

Dr. Reep. No, sir. That was not part of our job. All we found 
out was that it cost about twice as much to ship it on American bottoms 
aus it does on foreign bottoms, and the reason for that I know nothing 
about; that is another concern. You will get that when you discuss 
shipping with your shipping people. 
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Senator Weixer. One other question. Is there any quetsion im your 
mind as to whether or not the people of Pakistan will cultivate their 
crops and raise wee ir crops as soon as the weather conditions will 
permit / Or are » likely to get into a position where the y will] say, 
“It is cheaper ot ti that than fool around trying to raise a crop.” 

Dr. Reep. In this report that you will get, you will get a pretty 
good review. Every pli ice we went we stressed the thing that you 
are talking about, the importance of getting on their own, so to speak, 
We reviewed their programs of what they call more food campaigns. 
They are working very hard on that subject. These provinces all have 
very active committees so that in this year we estimated that their 
summer crops would be increased by 15 percent over their normal 
in good years. That wasa part of our consideration. ‘They are trying 
very hard to become a surplus group. 

Asa country, if they can become a surplus food producer, they can, 
of course, have more foreign exchange and they appreciate that. 

Senator Weriker. What about their milling facilities? Do they 
have anvthing ? 

Dr. Rs ep. I did not see much in the way of milling facilities except 
on the farm. They have their own little milling facilities on the farm. 
They takes the whole wheat and grind it up into a kind of a coarse 
whole flour and make it into japodies, and japodies is one of the main 
sources of their food. 

Senator Weiker. Rather primitive / 

Dr. Reep. You know what a tortilla is in Mexico. 

Dr. Voix. A lot of the milling is done at the villages where they 
have one mill that takes care of a good share of the milling in the 
whole village, and it is operated by camel, a couple of buffaloes, or 
something else. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuamman. Dr. Volk, have you anything to add to the state 
ment of Dr. Reed 7 

Dr. Voit. I have a few points that might help clarify some of the 
points that have been brought up, Mr. Chairman and Senators. You 
mentioned a minute ago about the farm machinery. Here is the sit- 
uation that you have. You have 80 percent of the people living on 
the farms in Pakistan. They have a small amount of industry to 
employ people. They now have several million people unemployed 
already. Mechanization will not greatly increase the amount of crop 
production that they got. It will ‘simply reduce the number of man- 
hours, and they have ] ple nty of man-hours. 

So the thing is, as 1 see it, they should increase the production on 
the land that they have with the present methods that they are using, 
as far as labor saving is concerned, rather than trying to bring in 
machinery to farm these 6-acre farms. When they develop industry 
to the point where they can release some of the people off the farms 
then they can combine these farms together and get them buying 
enough so thnt they can use machinery, then they can use it effee- 
tively and they will not release people to sit on the streets as they 
have them now. 

» far as mechanization is concerned, that is less important than 
some of the other things such as using fertilizer, improving their 
cropping methods and things like that. in order to vet their crop 
production up. 
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Senator Werxer. May I interrupt? Are there any religious 
scruples about the use of fertilizer in Pakistan ? 

Dr. Voix. None at all, at least not that we bumped into. It is just 
a matter of education to get these folks used to using fertilizer. 

Senator Tuyr. Your counterpart funds can only be used specifi- 

cally for what improvements / 

Dr. Voix. Encouraging the use of fertilizer, deve loping their canal 
system so they can get water to the millions of acres of land that they 
have that do not have water, that are very good areas for production, 
so that they can also—— 

Senator Tuyr. Are those areas of production developed with their 
little dvkes and small plots? Or are they vast areas / 

Dr. VoitK. Some of them have not even been touched yet. There are 
millions of acres untouched. 

Senator Tuyr. Then they are adaptable to the modern type of 
machine once they get the water on? 

Dr. Voix. The new areas; yes, sir. They can be bought in with 
machinery. 

Senator Tyr. That is what I wanted clear in my mind. 

Dr. Votx. They have large areas of land that have never been 
cropped, that have water put on them. They are in such shape that 
they do not have to tear down what they have. They can develop 
those on a large basis. Let us not disturb what they have now. They 
can increase the production on those by other means. 

Senator Tuyr. Can you tell me if they have areas that can be 
brought in as we bring in from the desert ¢ 

Dr. Voix. Yes, sir, something like 60 million acres. 

Senator Ture. They have an excellent future if counterpart funds 
can help develop the areas. 

Dr. Votk. There are 28 million acres in development and something 
like 60 million acres more that could be. But there is not enough 
water for 60 million acres in Pakistan. There is another point that 
ought to be brought out and that is that they are trying to encourage 
and increase the produc tion of summer crops this vear. This year the 
winter crop will not be planted until fall. Everything they can do to 
get more of the summer crops, the rice and the millets, and so on, will 
be a help. So every acre of new land that is planted to the summer 
crops will not be taxed. There will be no tax on the crop, there will 
be no tax on the land. This is an encouragement to the people to in- 
crease their summer production as much as possible. 

I tell you this so that you can see that I think their attitude is one 
of wanting to help themselves. They really do want to help themselves. 

Then this matter of getting the wheat there early . Since 80 percent 
of the people live on farms, that means the farms are small, that 
means that each farmer need store only 2 or 3 bushels of grain and he 
has all the surplus in the country stored up. Who starves? The city 
man. To get this wheat away from the farms this little surplus that 
the farmer does have—and some farmers do have surplus, sure, even on 
6 acres—to get that into distribution channels so that the people in the 
city can get it—because they are the ones who will suffer first, and 
the farmer will feed himself first if he possibly can by not selling this 
grain—if we can get these few bushels out, possibly, by having wheat 
come into the country early and the farmer then sees — the wheat 
is coming into the country, he may turn loose the 2 or 3 bushels that 
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he has stored in his clay jugs. They have them stored in clay jugs that 
hold from 2 bushels - to 10 or : bushels. Some may be bigger. 

By bringing wheat in early it seems feasible that we might en- 
courage these folks by that me ued to get some of this wheat back into 
channels and not keep 60 million farmers with 1, 2, or 3 bushels stored 
on their farms, which amounts to an awful lot when you are talking 
about 25 million farmers in west Pakistan. 

Senator Hotianp. There has been mention of population. Do the 
population figures that you have given us here and that have been 
given up to now apply only to west Pakistan or to both areas? 

Dr. Votx. The ones I am giving apply only to west Pakistan. 

Senator Horttanp. What is the total population of west Pakistan ? 

Dr. Voix. Thirty-two million people. Seven million in the cities 
and about 25 million on the farms. Something of that sort. I do not 
know that they have any exact record of it but that is as close as you 
can get, 

Senator Hotianp. There is no famine threat in east Pakistan ? 

Dr. Voix. Not a serious one. They are a rice-eating group. They 
have plenty of water there. They import some rice all the time. There 
is a 200,000-ton shortage of rice or something like that in the Bengal 
area. 

Senator Hottanp. Do they have a much greater congestion of pop 
ulation there ? 

Dr. Voix. Yes, sir: 800 people per square mile. A pound of rice 
per day does not take much acreage to supply one individual with 
rice. The other point that I want to stress again, and it has been 
mentioned several times today and you gentlemen asked a number of 
questions on it, is why the counterpart fund—what is the importance 
of the counterpart fund? All my productive life I have been dealing 
with the improvement of soils and crops, and increase in production 
in the United States and in some other countries. That has been my 
life profession. Consequently, when I went to Pakistan I was very 
much interested in seeing their agriculture. I found an agriculture, 
or we did, 2,000 years old. Just like reading in the Arabian Nights. 
You harvest grain with a sickle. If you drop a head, you pick it up. 
You do not waste anything. They use no fertilizer. They have not 

used fertilizer for these hundreds and hundreds of years. They have 
tests that show that fertilizer can increase their production and double 
it very easily. ‘They do not have to do much of anything else to double 
their production on their acres where they have adequate irrigation 
than to use fertilizer, if they can get it. 

Then they need to get more water on more of the acres. So I think 
it is very important that we have a counterpart fund there to en 
courage this type of thing. I think we are doing two jobs for Paki- 
stan, we are getting them out of the emergency and we are helping 
them stay out of the emergency if we set up a counterpart fund. 
They are very much interested in being able to get in a position where 
they will not be on the receiving end all the time, as far as food 
concerned, and I think with the use of counterpart funds we can 
greatly strengthen them in being able to do some of these things for 
themselves but I think it ought ‘to be given plenty of publicity that 
that is the way it ought to be done. I think that the farmer himself 
ought to know, and we ought to insist that they give plenty of pub- 
licity to this phase of the program, just as much as to the phase of 
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the program: where we give wheat to these people and that the pro- 
ceeds are going to be used to he lp get water. There is nothing that 
these people want more than water. They almost cry for it when you 
see them walking down the road. If you can put in a program that 
will get water to these people, i it is going to have an untold effect 
on the individual, talking about the individual farmer. It certainly 
will. 
If he can see water flowing in his canals a 
awful lot to him. I would like to support 1 
strongly. 
Senator Tryr. Dr. Reed, how deep do they have to 
the underground water level ? 
Dr. Rerp. Around 120 feet, down to 300. One of their big prob 


gain it will mean an 
his eettaiiaal very 


vo to reach 


lems is the fact that certain areas are brackish and they cannot bring 
that water un. In other areas the canal yYstem ha beet built without 
drainage. The drainage, the lack of drainage has made it so th 
this water will be coming wp and you get the same thing that we get 
West in the alkali land, and that has to be corrected. The Gov- 
ernment is interested in the pilot-plant program and is providing for 
what they call tube wells. That is one of the thn os that would be 
done with e¢ meee! funds. Along with that would be the proper 


drainage to handle the land, to handle the water after it is carried 
off. With that the y can make quite an increase. 

There is one other point I would like to add to indicate the willing- 
ness of this Government, of the Pakistan Government to cooperate on 
this program. After reviewing this matter very carefully it was our 
feeling that if they would announce the price of rice before rice was 
planted, it might encourage more farmers to put out rice as a part of 
the summer program. The economic adviser did not fee] that that 
was essential, but we did, because if a man knows he can get a good 
price for it he is liable to put it in. We were in that situation in this 
country. Maybe that has come to your attention. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Werxer. I believe it has. 

Dr. Reep. It was our feeling that if there was a price incentive it 
might help make maximum use of the land that could be used for 
summer crops. The Minister of Agriculture, or the Secretary of 
Agriculture, stated very definitely to us at this big meeting that he 
would put the Government price on rice within the 2-week period. I 
say that simply because I think it is evidence of their deire to do every- 
thing that it was possible to do to speed up the development of food 
grains through this summer. I think it was a very commendable and 
very encour izing attitude from my point of view because it was evi- 
dence of what I thought 100 percent cooperation. That had not been 
done before. If they could do something that might help, they were 
willing to do it. 

Senator Scuorrret. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuHarkMaNn, Senator Schoeppel ? 

Senator Scuorrret. What percent of the active acreage cae 
of wheat over there would you say is now being fertilized, if at all? 

Dr. Reep. A very small amount. 

Senator Scnorrret. An infinitesimal amount ? 

Dr. Reep. Very small. Had they gotten their 100,000 tons that 
was originally planned for rice this year—and rice is where you get 
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the maximum benefit—and they would use 160 pounds to the acre, or 
a couple of hundred, you would not have very much of a percentage. 
It would be very small. The interesting thing was that they had 
stepped up their interest in it from 500 tons to 100,000 tons in a period 
of 3 years. 

Senator Scuorerre.. Let us say that they increased that 200 or 300 
percent, and it is easily attainable. Have you got some judgment 
factor as to what difference that would make in their production ? 

Dr. Voix. If they increased this 50,000 tons that they are going to 
use this year up to what? Say 10 times? 

Senator ScHorrren. Yes. 

Dr. Voix. That would be a half million tons. That would be 1 
million tons of rice. I would say it would make a big difference, | 
million tons of rice. One million tons of rice would buy them 2 mil- 
lion tons of wheat. That is more than we are figuring on sending. 

Senator Scuorerret. I am trying to get this down to an old practical 
westerner’s viewpoint. When the chips are down you figure where 
you can get the most for the quickest. If we are going to help and 
use counterpart funds, encourage the use of them, a directional use of 
them, and if we are going to get these people on a self-sustaining basis 
as quickly as possible, it looks pretty plain to me what should be done. 

Dr. Rrep. The opportunity is there, the attitude of the people is 
fine. I would say that the village aid program and extension pro- 
gram that they are planning will be effective in 5 years. It will take 
time. It is in the pilot stage now. The provincial governments are 
cooperating on this program to get the people to use it. The Govern- 
ment at the present time pays part of the cost of -e" fertilizer because 
it is something new. The Province pays part of it, and the farmer 
pays part of it. But they only charge the aie the price of the 
sack that holds the fertilizer on delivery. Then they let him pay 
the balance of it after he has the crop. You wonder about that sack. 
The sack, as we understand it, is worth about as much as the day’s 
wages, and if they did not pay for the sack they might just accidently 
dump it out and take the sack and sell it. But they are not built that 
way. They are making the maximum use of this fertilizer. But that 
is the program. The farmer only pays the price of the sack in which 
that fertilizer comes at the time. The balance of his part he pays at 
the time the crop is harvested. That is supporting the program from 
the Government standpoint. 

In other words, they are pushing the use of fertilizer and they have 
set up hundreds and hundreds of delivery stations for fertilizer, and 
they have, through the cooperation of our TCA people in this country, 
quite an educational program going on that is helping develop the 
desire and the mal from an economic point of view in the use of 
fertilizer and better methods and more efficient use of water. All 
three of those things are involved in a great many areas. 

Mr. Chairman, we will answer any other questions that you might 
have. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you, Dr. Reed, and Dr. Volk. 

Dr. Reep. I would like to encourage you to do what you can, be- 
cause it is one place you can do a lot of f ood. 

The Cuamman. We hope to take action. 

Dr. Reep. I would plead for speed. 

Senator Tuyxr. Doctor, I am ready to vote right now. 
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The CuHarman. Mr. Frazer Bailey is our next witness. Mr. 
Bailey is president of the National Federation of American Shipping, 
Ine. 


STATEMENT OF FRAZER A. BAILEY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SHIPPING 


Mr. Bartey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
have a very brief statement. My name is Frazer A. Bailey. I am 
president of the National Federation of American Shipping, Inc., an 
industry organization representing a majority of all deepwater Amer- 
ican-flag shipping. 

I am appearing in connection with S. 2112, introduced by Senator 
Aiken for himself, Senator Knowland, Senator Smith and Senator 
Taft, to furnish emergence V food relief assistance to Pakistan. 

While not posing as experts on the subject of foreign aid, we favor 
this legislation. We represent the owners and operators of American- 
flag ships and are interested in the ocean transportation of the wheat 
or other commodities which may be furnished under the provisions of 
the proposed bill. 

In view of the testimony this morning by Mr. Stassen and Secretary 
Dulles that the emergency food aid to Pakistan as covered by the bill 
under consideration would be administered by the Mutual Security 
Agency, and the statement by Mr. Stassen that under such cireum- 
stances, it would be his intention to apply the shipping provisions 
which have been uniformly adopted by the Congress that not less than 
50 percent of the commodities made available under such programs 
be forwarded in American vessels, we only wish to offer in conforma- 
tion an amendment in the exact language of a provision which was 
included in the previous bill, S. 1782, introduced by Senator 
Humphrey on April 27, 1953, and which language also follows very 
closely the language which was adopted by the Congress in a similar 
bill for emergency food aid to India. 

Mr. Chairman, offering the amendment in view of what transpired 
this morning may be an excess of caution on our part, but we merely 
leave the amendment with the committee for their consideration : 

The assistance provided under this act shall be provided under the provisions 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, and the provisions of the Eco- 
nomie Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, applicable to and consistent with 
the purposes of this act. 

Senator Wetker. What is that? That not less than 50 percent will 
go in American bottoms? 

Mr. Batrtry. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. That is right in the law. Here is the law right here 
that was enacted in 1949, and that law reads specifically at least 50, 
where the ships are available. 

Senator Hottanp. He wants that same amendment in this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Battery. It is not in the bill before the committee. 

Senator Tuyr. No; but it is the law applicable to any relief meas- 
ures or any mutual-security measures. 

Mr. Battery. Senator, it is our understanding that it applies to the 
particular bills. It was enacted as a part of the Mutual Security Act 
and it was enacted as a part of the Economic Cooperation Act, and we 
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did not find in the bill before the committee any provision with respect 
to shipping. 

Senator Tnyr. It is here in the public law as enacted, under which 
he Mutual Security has been operating and would operate. 

The CuarrmMan. Your position, Mr. Bailey, is that the bill itself 
does not specify that the transaction shall be carried out through the 
Mutual Security Agency, but that has been definitely stated this morn- 
ing: that it will be, and therefore ‘ie laws app jlicable to the Mutual 
Security Agency will apply to the handling of the wheat. 

Mr. Battery. That is quite right. 

Senator Weiker. Mr. Chairman, I must leave, but I am uninformed 
on one question I would like this witness to clarify. Since we own the 
erain, since we are the persons 2iving this to needy people, why is it 
necessary that any other shipping concern ship half of this grain to 
Pakistan? Why do not you ship all of it 

Mr. Battery. Senator, that is a very fine question. I can answer it 
this way 

Senator We.ker. It may be a laughing matter, but I want to know. 
We pay taxes, we hire people. I want to know. It may be very stupid 
on my part, but, if so, I would take that criticism. 

Mr. Battery. Not at all, sir. It is a very fine question and I would 
very much like to give you the background of it. It is the same ques- 
tion which has been asked us numerous times in the Senate and in the 
House. The ambition and goal of American shipping has been to carry 
at least half of our own imports and e xports. We have never, for the 
last 75 years, been able to deve lop our merchant marine to the point 
where we were transporting, in our own ships, even one-half of our 
own imports and exports except in emergency periods, so when the 
Marshall pl: in was offered, we came forw: ard and said, “In this instance 
you are going to supplant commercial shipments with aid shipments. 

“If you give this cargo and these usennnaniitie s to these countries, you 
are going to reduce the amount of their requirements for normal com- 
mercial shipments and, if we do not get our share of the aid shipments, 
und there are no commerci: au] shipments moving, then we will not be in 
business when this is over. 

So we asked that at least 50 percent be assured to American shipping 
so that American ship ping go may be available to serve the country and 
serve the common-c — export and import trade when these aid pro- 
grams are over. We feel the same way that you do about it. We think 
that we should a ourselves, and we should have a stronger mari- 
{ime nation so that we can carry more of our import and export trade, 
and we should carry the aid cargoes. But as long as we had set as our 
goal 50 percent, we went before the ¢ ‘ongress and asked for 50 percent 
earn) ive of this. 

Since the clipper-ship days we have hardly been able to carry 50 
ooh of our own import and export cargoes, 

enator Weixer. In other words, in answer to my question, you are 
not able to carry more than 50 percent. 

Mr. Batuey. We have not developed our merchant marine at the 
present time to a point where we can carry 50 percent of our import 
and export trade, and today I do not think we will be able to carry 
more than 50 percent. We do not have the capacity today, and that 
is influenced by the fact that the American ships are very heavily 
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engaged in carrying supplies to Korea and supplies to the American 
forces in Europe. 

But we hope to have the day when we can come forward and say 
that we have developed our merchant marine; we are able to do better 
and we would like to have you give consideration to increasing it. 

Senator Weiker. Thank you. That clarifies my question. 

Senator Scuorrrent. In other words, what you are saying now 1s 
that the thing you are requesting, which request I think is protected 
under the act, is about all that you could do anyway. 

Mr. Battery. That is quite right. 

Senator ScnorrreLn. Would there be a delay in expediting these 
shipments in the manner that most of these men have testified to here, 
if you were hauling 50 percent of it / 

Mr. Battery. No, there would not, Senator, because the law said that 
50 percent is to be made available to the American ships if they are 
available. If they are not available, as they have, in periods, due to 
demand made by our Government for transportation in the Korean 
incident, we did not have even enough ships to carry 50 percent, then 
the cargo is taken care of otherwise in the interim. When we do have 
the capacity, then the law authorizes the Government to patronize the 
merchant marine to the extent of their ability up to not less than 50 
percent. 

Senator Scuogpret. That is my understanding. The point that I 
was trying to clear up is that if we have to expedite this it could be 
expedited on their time schedule, and still do justice by your organiza- 
tion and the people that you represent under this 50-percent provision 4 

Mr. Baitey. Quite correct. 

Senator Weiker. I cannot understand why there is a provision in 
the law that is limited to 50 percent. I cannot see why a short para- 
graph cannot be put in there that this grain should be shipped by 
American bottoms if available. 

Mr. Battery. That is what it savs, Senator, only it says not less than 
50. It must be 50,if the ships are available. 

Senator Tuyr. The law reads, “at least 50 percent of the gross ton- 
nage of the commodity procured, or the funds made available under 
this title.” In the event that you have the bottoms, it is at least 50 
percent. 

Mr. BaILey. Yes. What I said to the chairman a moment ago, Sena- 
tor, is that this may be an excess of caution on our part. We are offer- 
ing as an amendment, “The assistance provided under this act should 
be provided under the provisions of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
as amended, and the provisions of the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1949, as amended, applicable to and consistent with the purposes of 
this act.” 

Senator Ture. Do you make it mandatory that 50 percent be? 

Mr. Battery. That would make it mandatory at not less than 50 per- 
cent, because we are incorporating those provisions in this bill by 
reference. 

Senator Ture. If you had the ships available. There might be a 
oreat delay because you were not able to furnish the bottoms for 50 
percent. Of course, the paragraph applies to the formula “if the ves 
sels are available.” 
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Mr. Bariey. That is right. What has happened? The Mutual 
Security Agency, which is administering this law, would be obligated 
to give not less than 50 percent to American-flag ships only under 
conditions where they are available. And we have had conditions 
where they were not available, in which event they were forwarded 
by any facilities that were available to them. 

Senator Tnyr. That is what I wanted to get clear. I did not want 
it to be mandatory at 50 percent and then find a delay because vessels 
couldn’t be docked to receive the cargo. 

Mr. Battery. Senator, I think that is quite clear. That is the way it 
has been administered under the Yugoslav aid, India aid, ECA law, 
and all of them. Governor Stassen and his staff are quite familiar 
with that provision. 

Senator Tryr. I definitely, of course, would like to see America 
ships transport the commodity for the simple reason that we do not 
want to destroy our own merchant marine. We have always had need 
for it and we may have oreater need for it. 

Senator Scnorrren. | understand that we have a few Liberty ships 
yet tied up in mothballs. 

Mr. Battey. Those are the Government ships. The law also says 
“commercial ships.” There is no obligation to break out Government 
ships to carry them if other facilities are available, and the private 
ships cannot carry them. 

Senator Scnorpre.. [understand that the Government has been do 
ing a lot of other things. I do not think it would be an insurmountable 
problem for them to lease these to private operators. 

Mr. Bartry. No. I appeared before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee yesterday on the subject of Government com- 
petition against private enterprise shipping. I have just two more 
short paragraphs, if I may. It refers to something which the Senator 
mentioned. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Battry. May we say to the committee that the Government of 
Pakistan is not in a position to provide the transportation for even 
the remaining one-half of these shipments. The merchant marine of 
that country is comprised of only 27 vessels, of an average tonnage of 
approximately 7,000 deadweight tons. It has a merchant marine of 
less than half the size of its neighbor, India, in whose relief program 
such a provision was included. Pakistan is not in a position to trans- 
port any appreciable part of this relief supply, even if her entire 
merchant marine were concentrated in this movement. 

The policy of giving reasonable support and patronage to American 
industry while providing foreign aid is an ests ablished policy of our 
Government. It is from America’s great agricultural and industrial 
power that the strength and finances to permit these generous aid 
programs is made possible. The importance of the merchant marine 
as a military support element of our national defense has recently been 
demonstrated in the Korean incident, and only recently President 
Eisenhower has declared it to be the fourth arm of our national de- 
fense. 

The Cnatrman. Thank you, Mr. Bailey. I think your testimony 
has been very helpful to the committee. If you will leave a copy of 
your proposed amendment with us for our consideration, we will be 
glad to have it. 
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The Chair has received a telegram from Walter P. Reuther, presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, which reads as 
follows: 


On behalf of the Congress of Industrial Organizations may I endorse the pur- 
pose and general method proposed in your bill, S. 2112, which, like the Humphrey 
bill, S. 1782, would supply the hungry people of Pakistan with 1 million tons of 
wheat. 

We urge speedy enactment of such a bill believing that wheat and other foods 
which the United States has and continues to produce in abundance are unmatch- 
able munitions in the positive peace offensive which we and other free nations 
must wage cooperatively in order to establish true and |asting peace 

With half the world going to bed hungry every night, a United States carryover 
of 575 million bushels of wheat and a new harvest of more than 1 billion bushels 
starting in a few weeks, let us aim our abundance at the relief of hunger 


Several other organizations have stated that they would like to make 
statements for the record. I think that we have to set a deadline. 
They ought to make them by ‘Tuesday. 

This completes the public part of the hearing. We expect very 
shortly to have enoug! 
executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 5:18 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 

(The following were later submitted for the record :) 


1 members of the committee available for an 


STATEMENT FILED BY MARVIN J. CoLes, COUNSEL, AMERICAN TRAMP SuIP OWNERS 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


My name is Marvin J. Coles. I am an attorney and I here appear as counsel 
for the American Tramp Ship Owners Association, Inc. That association repre- 
sents the major portion of all American-flag ships engaged in the so-called tramp 
trades. 

May I state at the outset that the American-flag tramp fleet has been able 
to keep in operation during recent years only because of the congressional policy 
that not less than one-half of cargoes shipped overseas under our foreign-aid 
programs shall be transported on United States-flag vessels. Without this 
provision, the American-flag tramp ships would be driven from the seas by the 
fact that foreign-flag tramp ships, with their low labor wage rates, have operating 
costs in some cases less than half of that of a comparable American tramp ship 
engaged in the same service. I should like to add, further, that the American- 
flag tramp ships do not receive any subsidy from our Government to counter- 
balance this difference in competitive costs as compared with foreign tramp ships. 

The carriage of wheat cargoes originating in the United States is such a 
major segment of the American-flag tramp operator’s business that we are 
very much concerned over carriage of the grain to be granted to Pakistan under 
the proposed legislation. We are particularly concerned because the proposed 
legislation does not contain the usual clause adopted by Congress in the other 
foreign aid bills of similar type that at least 50 percent of the cargoes shipped 
thereunder shall go in American bottoms. It has been our thought that Congress 
had recognized this so-called 50-50 provision as an essential element of our 
foreign-aid programs. Congress has included this provision in the Economic 
Cooperation Act, the Mutual Defense Assistance Act, the Yugoslavia Relief Act, 


and the India Relief Act. The uniform pattern of the Congress concerning 
American shipping as set forth in the aforementioned statutes we believe has 
clearly established our national policy. We feel, therefore, that the omission 


of the 50-50 provision in the bill here before the committee was probably through 
inadvertence rather than as a suggested change in such policy 

May we therefore suggest the following amendment to the pending bill: 

On page 2, line 16, add the following sentence : 

“Such steps as may be necessary shall be taken to assure, as far as is pra 
ticable, that at least 50 percent of the gross tonnage of commodities shipped 
under this act, computed separately for dry bulk carrie 
services, is transported on United States-flag vessels to tf 
are available at market rates for United States-flag vessels 
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May we point out to the committee that Pakistan is not in a position to trans 
port in its own ships any major part of the grain which will be shipped under 


the program proposed in the pending bill. The Pakistan merchant marine, 
we understand, is comprised of only 27 vessels having an average tonnage of 
approximately 7,000 tons each. Pakistan cannot, therefore, transport any 


appreciable part of the grain which this bill would supply even if it used all 
of its ships for this purpose alone. It will therefore be necessary for Pakistan 
to charter the vessels of other nations. We believe that the national policy of 
maintaining and developing an American merchant marine as a necessary adjunct 
to our national defense makes it only proper and appropriate that at least half 
of the cargoes shipped under the pending bill be carried in American-flag bottoms. 

In view of the necessity of maintaining an American merchant marine, which 
President Eisenhower has recently declared to be the fourth arm of our national 
defense, and the uniformly established policy of the Congress in past legislation 
of this kind, we respectfully urge upon the committee the inclusion in the 
pending bill of the suggested amendment. 





STATEMENT FILED BY HERMAN FAKLER, VICE PRESIDENT, MILLERS’ NATIONAL 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Herman Fakler. J] 
am vice president of the Millers’ National Federation. The federation is the 
national trade association of the wheat flour milling industry of the United 
States. Its members produce approximately 85 percent of the total wheat 
flour produced in the United States. Its member mills are located in ot 
States and the District of Columbia. 

The milling industry is heartily in accord with the proposal made by Presi 
dent Eisenhower to provide immediate famine relief to Pakistan. The reasons 
for the program as stated by the President, and his administrative associates, 
are sound in our judgment. These reasons have been ably presented to the 
Congress and to your committee and there appears to be no need for us to restate 
them. We endorse them. 

We note, however, that the proposed legislation, as embodied in S. 2112 re- 
ported out by your committee, as well as in other bills which have been intro- 
duced in the House and the Senate, as well as most of the references made to 
the program of food aid to Pakistan, include the word “wheat.” This term, 
as you know, is often used in the broad sense of wheat and the products of 
wheat. Other times it applies only to wheat as whole grain before processing 
for food use. 

While it may be assumed that those sponsoring this legislation have in mind 
the broad use of the word “wheat,” that is, as grain or its equivalent in the 
form of flour or other wheat products, we would recommend that the langyage 
of the bill be amended to clarify this point, or that the record show the infent 
of Congress in regard to the broad interpretation implied. We could hardly 
imagine that the Congress would desire to place any restriction upon the form 
in which wheat might move to a country in need of food. 

I requested an opportunity to discuss this matter with the chairman and 
members of the committee before committee action was taken reporting the 
bill to the Senate. However, the brief hearing did not permit a personal appear- 
ance before the committee on June 12. I requested and was granted permission 
to file a statement. I am pleased to do so. I respectfully request that the chair- 
man and members of the committee give consideration to the clarification of 
the term “wheat” suggested in the previous two paragraphs, and take the neces- 
sarv action to clarify the point when the bill is taken up on the floor of the 
Senate. 

‘here are many reasons why we believe this program of food aid to Pakistan 
should include the products of wheat as well as the whole grain. Among them 
we would mention the following: 

1. The need for wheat in Pakistan is for human food. Before wheat can 
be consumed as human food, it must be processed in some form. 

2. Flour millers in the United States are equipped to produce the kind of 
wheat flour and other wheat products suitable for consumption in Pakistan. 

3. Millers have the available capacity to produce these products for immediate 
shipment. Over the weekend I was able to get assurance from our member mills 
in the Northwest Pacific coast area, that facilities are available to produce flour 
for shipment from the Pacific coast by July 15. I am confident millers in other 
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areas shipping from the Atlantic coast and the gulf also will be in position to 
produce flour for this purpose promptly. This would make a substantial contri 
bution to the President’s objective to have 100,000 tons of wheat food in Karachi 
by August 15. 


4. More human food value can be made available in a cargo, say, of 10,000 
tons of flour or other wheat products than in a 10,000-ton cargo of bulk wheat 
Assuming a flour extraction rate of SO percent, 100 pounds of such flour would be 
equivalent in food value to 125 pounds of wheat When 72-perce extraction 





flour is produced, 140 pounds of wheat represent 
100 pounds of flour. 

5. Other wheat products are also mentioned as well as flour, because we be 
lieve that it may be possible to utilize effectively a new type of wheat product 
that the Millers’ National Federation is presently testing in India for use in 
the Far East. It appears particularly suitable for use under local conditions 


the equivalent Llood vaiue of 


inh Muen of that area and especial ror ttast and West P stan. Experience 
developed during the food crisis period following World War II, and also during 
the recent India aid program, has demonstrated very clea hat wheat as 


Whole grain is not the effective answer to meeting local food needs in all sections 
of the Far East. 

6. A collateral but important beneficial result is the retention of millfeed in 
the United States in the interest of our domestic livestock producers Millfeed 
is in constant demand in the production of prepared mixed feeds for poultry, 
dairy cattle, and other livestock 

7. Processing a portion of the wheat in the United States would permit United 
States labor to participate in this worthy project 

8. Pakistan, as you know, consists of two parts—West Pakistan, where the 
short crop of wheat has been harvested, and East Pakistan, which les some 
1,200 miles distant on the other side of India. West Pakistat as about one 
third of the population while East Pakistan has about two-thirds. In most years 
some surpluses of Wheat and rice move from West Pakistan around to East 
Pakistan. While little has been said about East Pakistan, I mention this situa 
tion to emphasize the difficult and complicated food problem that exists for these 
two distinct parts of the country and the desirability for as much flexibility as 
possible in the use of wheat and wheat products to meet the food needs of the 
country. 

9. Processing a portion of the wheat in the United States would effect a saving 
of time and transportation in Pakistan. Wheat that is consumed in urban areas 
of Pakistan is usually transported to mills, processed, and then redistributed to 
food distribution and consumption channels Upon arrival in both West and 
East Pakistan, flour can be transported directly to such distribution centers for 
immediate distribution and cons lmption This would eliminate the necessity 
of extra interior transportation in Pakistan, or from West Pakistan to East 
Pakistan, and the charges incurred by such additional transportation 

10. The immediate need in Pakistan is for human food in the urban and 
especially the heavily populated areas. Such domestic wheat as may be avail 
able in the producing areas of Pakistan, we are informed, is being held locally 
and is not moving freely to the large consuming areas. Flour can be made 
available for immediate consumption in those large consuming areas, 

11. There is ample precedent for working out an arrangement between Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and the flour millers in the United States whereby 
CCC wheat can be made available to the mills, processed into flour, and the flour 
shipped promptly in accordance with the directions of CCC. No money need be 
provided for the cost of processing and packaging the flour. Payment for proc- 
essing and packaging can be made by a credit for the millfeed retained by the 
miller and in part in the form of wheat if further payment is found to be neces- 
sary. Such a plan can be worked out with Commodity Credit Corporation 
promptly and effectively in such a way as to protect the interests of the United 
States Government and Pakistan, and to effect the greatest possible economy 

In conclusion, the flour-milling industry wishes to offer its facilities and to 
place them at the disposal of the President and the Congress in achieving the 
worthy objective of this proposed legislatior We believe we can make a sub 
stantial contribution in effecting economies and in providing human food in the 
shortest possible time. 

We respectfully request the cooperation of the Congress and your committee 
in framing the legislation in such a way as to afford us the opportunity to make 
this contribution. 
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NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington 6, D. C., June 12, 1953. 
Senator Greorce D. ATKEN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR AIKEN: We would like to express to you and members of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry the approval of the National 
Grange of S. 2112, to provide for the transfer, as soon as practical, of price- 
support wheat held by the Commodity Credit Corporation to Pakistan for relief 
purposes 

We favor the provisions of this bill with the qualifications on our approval 
that it should not be used for the motive of disposing of surpluses that are 
burdensome to us. To do so would be to depreciate the motives prompting 
the American Government and people—the real desire of our people to come 
to the relief and assistance of a people in distress whoever and wherever 
they may be. 

We believe also that this grain should be made available to Pakistan, as the 
bill provides, “upon such terms and conditions as the President determines 
appropriate.” 

The Pakistan people, we understand, are not only in dire need of this food to 
prevent starvation, having had 2 successive years of drought, but we under- 
stand that they are striving mightily to help themselves and to correct their 
water supplies so as to avoid this difficulty as soon as possible. No better 
qualifications for aid for a people in distress can be found than great need and 
a manful effort to help themselves. We believe the Pakistanians meet both 
conditions, and we favor early passage of the bill. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. T. SANDERS, 
Legislative Counsel. 


DENVER, Coro., June 15, 1953. 
Senator GrorGE D. AIKEN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Senate Office Building. 

National Farmers Union wholeheartedly endorses S. 2112. Not only is it a 
genuinely humanitarian move on the part of the United States But it should 
immeasurably increase Nation’s stature in eyes of rest of world. 

JAMES G. PATTON, 
President, National Farmers Union. 
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